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INFLUENCE OF THE PRIVATE TEACHER 


by Gertrude Emilie Stein 


|: there any basis for the belief that 
private music instruction can be 
flectively incorporated in the school 
nusic program? There are data which 
eem to give ample support to an af- 
irmative answer, 

The subjects of the author's recent 
nvestigation were selected alphabet- 
cally and at random from the high 


chool records of the graduating 
lasses. One hundred students were 


articipants in elective music courses 
n high school, while another one hun- 


dred were nonparticipants in such 


ourses. They were matched as to 
liigh school graduation, sex. age. and 
cademic average. 

The homes of 82 per cent of the par- 
licipants and of 62 per cent of the non- 
participants possessed pianos during 
the period the subjects were attending 
high school. 

Private instruction, excluding indi- 
idual and class instrumental instruc- 
tion in school, constitutes an impertant 
ctor in the total out-of-school music 
sattern of those graduated. It involves. 
first of all, a parental interest in music 
lus financial ability to pay for the les- 
ons. Furthermore, it implies extra 
iusic activities of an instructional na- 
ure outside school hours. Beyond the 
rst few years of lessons, when the 
ovelty has worn off, and when the in- 
uence of the parents may have ceased 
» be decisive, a certain amount of 
\itiative and talent on the part of the 
oung student is necessary to carry on 
‘is added activity. 

Sixty-three participants and half as 
lany nonparticipants, or 50 per cent 
f all the graduates, indicated that they 
ad had some private music instruc- 
‘on before graduation. 

The average length of time for pri- 
ate instruction of the participant 
roup was 2.55 years, against that of 
0975 years for the nonparticipants. 
‘luch of the instruction was sporadic 
ind short-lived. Few members of 
cither group checked a term of five 
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What is the coefficient of correlation between 


private music study and school music partici- 


pation? In one situation it proved to be 70% 


.. high enough to make all musicians realize 


that private teachers make decisive contri- 


butions to school music education. 


or more years, which would constitute 
“much” instruction. However. twice 
as many participants as nonpartici- 
pants had had “much.” 

\ further investigation of the grad- 
uates’ data on private instruction re- 
while 33.9 


per cent of the participants indicated 


veals the following facts: 


five years or more of private study. 
only 28.1 per cent of the nonpartici- 
pants had the same amount of private 
instruction. 
27.6 per cent indicated two years or 
less of study, while nonparticipants 


In the participant group 


who replied revealed that 51.5 per cent 
had not studied longer than two years. 

It was also noticeable that partici- 
pants had more frequently started 
studying privately at an early age, that 
is, between five and eight, whereas the 
nonparticipants scarcely ever men- 
tioned having done so before the age 
of eight. 


Piano First 


The piano was the most frequently 
mentioned instrument of early private 
instruction for the graduates in gen- 
eral, especially for the women. A 
combination of several instruments 
was noted in the case of a good many 
participants, but the nonparticipants 
tended-to confine themselves to one in- 
strument. The violin was much more 


frequently studied by participants than 
by nonparticipants. 
The men took lessons on a greater 


variety of instruments, especially the 
wind instruments, than the women. 
Only one of the latter stated that she 
had instruction on a wind instrument. 
The fact that in former years only 
hoys were eligible for high school 
bands may account for the dearth of 
wind instrument players among the 
girls. The piano and the strings were 
infrequently mentioned by the men 
questioned. 

It is significant that 70 per cent of 
the participants who had “much” pri- 
vate study before graduation elected 
“much” music in high school. Thirty- 
four and eight-tenths per cent of those 
who had some private instruction took 
“much” music in high school. 

The important facts which were 
noted regarding private instruction are 
as follows: (1) nearly half the gradu- 
ates had taken private lessons before 
graduation; (2) more _ participants 
than nonparticipants had this advan- 
tage: (3) the former devoted more 
time to the lessons than the latter: (4) 
most graduates did not study more 
than three years; (5) the piano was 
the most popular instrument studied: 
(6) most of those who had “much” 
private work tended to elect “much” 
secondary school music. 

Interpretations of the above findings 
in the light of their local music situ- 
ations can be made by music educators 
and by private music teachers with 
benefit to all concerned. 





Challenge of Public Performance 


by Arthur Loesser 


‘““A\ musical performance is an incalculable 


psychical complex.” Acoustics... soft seats 


..hard seats... high seats...low seats... 


air conditioning ... day of the week... time 


of the dav... weather...season... world 


situation...all are a part of the mixture. 


quan is the realization of 

music, its coming to life. Without 
it, music would remain a mere gleam 
in a composer's brain. The performer 
is the second member of an inseparable 
trinity. of which the composer and the 
listener are the other two. It takes 
all three to make the music. 

Of this trinity the listener is the 
most interesting and the most variable. 
If you compare the composer to a 
power house and the performer to a 
transmission wire, the listener may be 
thought of as a light bulb. No matter 
how strong the power or how perfect 
the transmission, there will be no light 
if the bulb’s filaments are not of the 
proper material, shape, and position 
for producing it. Continuing the meta- 
phor, we may say that the strength 
and duration of the incandescence 
aroused in the listener's mind is the 
measure of the music achieved. 

The filaments in human minds are 
not made of measurable carbon or 
tungsten. They are living stuff which 
changes perpetually with the slightest 
impulse from the outside, and with 
the slightest movement of inner proc- 
ess: their make-up can not be predicted 
from one moment to the next. The 
listener’s age, sex, condition of health, 
or fatigue are among the simpler, 
more fundamental elements of his tem- 
peramental state. So, of course, are 


his previous musical experience and 
cultivation. 

The circumstances, favorable or ad- 
verse, of a concert’s locale also have 
their profound influence on the listen- 
receptivity. Some of 
them are physical, some of them men- 
tal. How are the acoustics? How 
is the air conditioning? Are the seats 
hard, or too close together, or low 
Is the place 
a specifically designed concert hall, a 
college auditorium, a private home, 
a theater, a convention hall. or a vast 
hangar often used for political rallies 
and poultry shows? 
atmosphere of upper-class luxury dis- 
tasteful to many persons, or one of 
shabbiness unpleasant to 
many others? Have people been going 
there for music for years, or is music 
a new experience in this place? Today, 
the time of day, the season, the 
weather, are all ingredients in the psy- 
chological mixture. Is it an enterpris- 
ing Saturday night, a sedate Sunday 
afternoon? Is it Thanksgiving Day 
evening, with everybody loaded down 
with excess turkey? Is there a bliz- 
zard outside, or is it an intoxicating 
spring evening? And how about the 
world situation? Is everyone brood- 
ing over a war disaster, a financial de- 
pression, or elated or dejected over 
an election result? 


ers musical 


enough for short legs? 


Does it exude an 


careless 






Ethical forces also help shape the 
listener's mind at any instant. Is he 
present at a musical performance be- 
cause of a basic, exclusive interest in 
the precise compositions played, or is 
he being plucked at by a variety of 
motives? Is he going through a con- 
cert as through a ceremony suitable 
to his station in life? 
please his wife? Is music being thrust 


If he going to 


upon him when he is defenceless at a 
social gathering? Does a woman mere- 
ly want to hear that Prokofiev Con- 
certo, or does she also want to be in 
the same room with a fashionable 
celebrity? Does she have a personal 
acquaintance and sympathy with the 
performer, or is he a total stranger? 
Does she insist on finding him wonder- 
ful because she enjoys agreeing with 
some fancy people who say he is, or 
does she find it impossible to acclaim 
him because the New York Times 
has not yet done so? 

If every individual is tossed about 
by these ripples and tides, we must 
remember that every listener is also 
affected by every other listener pres- 
ent. Even without talking with one’s 
fellow concert-goers one can see their 
faces and their wriggles, hear their 
coughs as well as the swish or crackle 
of their applause, all of which have 
their subtle effects upon the mind. 
Thus, a concert is a physical situation 
of inconceivable complexity, an in- 
soluble jungle of imponderables. of 
which the actual tones produced con- 
stitute only one element. It is a jungle 
that never stays still, is always stirring 
and shifting within itself. We may 
say that the same tones, the same 
performer. and the same audience will 
not add up to the same music twice 
in succession. 

No performer can dominate all the 
elements of such a situation. He can 
adapt himself to some of them. The 
simplest form of such adaptation is 
in the suitable choice of program. 
When an audience is made up of a 
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special group, a negative choice is 
sometimes easy. One could play the 
entire Well-Tempered Clavier for a 
gathering of advanced music students. 
but it would not be quite the thing 
for a Rotary Club convention. A 
large, mixed audience 
hardest problem. It is probably im- 
possible ever to appeal to all of such 
one time. The easiest 
compromise is to make a variety of 
offerings, each of which may satisfy 
a different section of the group. 

However, the desire to find a lowest 
common denominator of the greatest 
number of listeners may have its pit- 
falls, may encounter some ethical re- 
sistance. It is, I firmly believe, a great 
mistake to play down to an audience. 
Whether the 
down, however, is not so much a mat- 
ter of what he does, as the spirit in 
which he does it. There can be no 
moral distaste when a performer pre- 
senting vulgar or platitudinous prod- 
ucts is nevertheless doing the best and 
the truest that he can. It is the 
evidence of condescension that is in- 
sulting. <A listener will not 
heing bored or puzzled by something, 
he may even feel subtly flattered at 
having his understanding overrated: 
yet even when he is being amused he 
is bound to feel offended at being treat- 
ed as an inferior. 


presents the 


a one at any 


performer is playing 


resent 


Sequence 


The effect made by a piece of music 
is necessarily influenced by the nature 
of the composition which has just gone 
before it. Consequently, the juxtapo- 
sition of program numbers is a special 
problem for performers. It will be 
said that any piece may seem redun- 
dant, if it is in the same movement 
and rhythm as the one immediately 
preceding. Absolute pitch is not a 
widespread gift, yet an audience will 
feel a vague monotony when the key 
of a piece is the same as that of its 
predecessor. The audience’s custom 
of applauding after every number has 
often been regretted, especially when 
ithe hand-clapping comes after the close 
f some particularly tender or melan- 
choly strains. Nevertheless, it has its 
very positive value. The noise, how- 
ever perfunctory, provides a_ clean 
break with what has just been heard 
and makes it easier to regard the fol- 
lowing number as an independent ad- 
venture, as it ought to be. It is one 
of the more active of the audience’s 
contributions to the music. 
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I have found in general that an 
audience’s greatest capacity for atten- 
tion is developed during the second 
third of a program. Before that period, 
minds and feelings are still somewhat 
taken up with getting used to being 
in the hall, and with being with a lot 
of strangers. After the second third, 
fatigue begins to set in. Moreover, 
after an intermission devoted to con- 
versational din and social smoking, the 
listening potential tends to be lowered. 
All this ought to influence the per- 
former in his choice of presentations: 
namely, whether the music is suitable 
for a rising, a maximum, or a de- 
clining appetite. The selection of an 
opening number offers a special prob- 
lem. To begin with a short trifle is 
easy on the late-comers and the people 
they disturb; yet it seems self-belittling 
and does not do much to launch an 
atmosphere of elation. On the other 
hand, to begin with a twenty-five min- 
ute sonata is a littke overwhelming. 
The best course, if it can be followed, 
is to open with an impressive compo- 
sition, involving a fair amount of mus- 
cular vigor and of moderate ‘length. 
There is, of course, much more free- 
dom of choice before an audience of 
students and connoisseurs. 

The encore custom has its quaint 
aspects. The original principle was 
that the listeners were enjoying a per- 
former so much that they could not 
bear to have him stop, and insisted 
on his adding to his program. Since 
then encores have become a kind of 
ceremony. A concert is judged in- 
complete, if the performer has not 
given the audience its obligatory little 
tip. For certain portions of audiences 
it appears to have become a challenge: 
they feel satisfied only if they have 





bullied the artist into playing more 
than he was scheduled for. Other 
concert-goers live only for encores. 
They stolidly endure opus 111 and 
Brahms-Paganini variations in the 
hope of hearing the “Ritual Fire 
Dance,” or the C-sharp minor Prelude 
after the program is over. Encores 
are a nuisance, most often a pretense, 
and are unfair to the body of the of- 
fered program. Yet I would not urge 
anyone to refuse to play one or, at 
most, two. The 
trenched, at least at recitals, that man y 
people actually consider it a piece of 
calculated malice on the part of the 
performer not to conform to it. Artur 
Schnabel, it is true, has never played 
an encore. He seems to have acquired 
a special audience that does not ex- 
pect him to. On the other hand, | 
have heard Josef Hofmann play some- 
thing like seventeen encores al one 
concert. He would not allow one pair 
of hands to fall together without giv- 
Later on 
his managers boasted of this achieve- 
ment in an advertisement, 


custom is so en- 


ing forth one more piece. 


Psychical Currents 


Thus far we have spoken of the 
performer’s adaptation to the concert 
circumstances. We must now take up 
the way in which he can steer, rather 
than follow, the prevailing psychical 
currents. He may, if he is gifted and 
skillful, throw a decisive element into 
the situation by an effort of the will 
sometimes called “projection.” Pro- 
jection consists largely of the imme- 
diate physical vigor of the performer’s 
conviction about his tones at the in- 
stant he is making them. He makes 


(Continued on page 18) 


TO PORTLAND IN AUGUST... 


A dynamic, colorful program has been planned 


for the first Divisional meeting of MTNA which 


will be held in Portland, 


Ore., Aug. 15-18. Here 


is opportunity for combining professional 


advancement with a 


Pacific 


Northwest vacation 


trip. See pages 12 and 13 of this issue for highlights. 





FRESH PERSPECTIVES ON CLASS PIANO 





by Florence Fender Binkley 


Thinking of starting 


read the perspectives 


piano classes ? Better 


offered in this article 


Hirst. Incidentally, the ideas suggested here 


can be applied by all 


less of instrument, to 


or class work is largely the result 
of the realization that participating 
in the making of music is something 
different from listening to music. It is 
the logical answer to the call for a 
means of self-expression in music. 
However. practically all the activity 
in the class piano field is to be found 
in the public schools. Wherever group 
lessons are conducted by competent 
teachers especially trained for this type 
of work they are proving a notable suc- 
cess. The consensus among those who 
have had experience with these classes 
is that children studying in groups 
usually make as rapid progress as they 
with individual Fre- 
quently they do better for the reason 
that more interest has been aroused. 


would lessons. 


In public schools where classes are 
taught by teachers regularly employed 
by the school system, or by teachers 
outside the school system, but in a 
studio or classroom with pianos and 
other needed equipment provided with- 
out charge by the school authorities. 
the class piano program is built on 
the premise of large classes at low fees. 
Since the teacher has the entire school 
enrollment from which to solicit his 
classes, this premise is logical. 
However, the present slants, views. 
or perspectives are aimed at the pri- 
vate teacher—the teacher who does not 
have a studio, piano, or other equip- 
ment furnished by a school, or the en- 


studio teachers, regard- 


their own situations. 


rollment roster of a school from which 
to solicit large classes. The private 
teacher usually teaches at home, or in 
which he provides. He 
receives his remuneration from  stu- 
dents taught in the before- or after- 
school hours, and on Saturday. When 
the economical issue presents itself in 


a studio 


the discussion of class piano lessons 
with the private teacher, the “large 
classes at low fees” must be discarded. 
Problems of time, transportation to 
and from the studio in the before- and 
after-school hours, plus the extracur- 
ricular activities of even the elementary 
school students make it almost impos- 
sible for the private teacher to enroll 
a class with a membership sufficiently 
large to encourage low fees. 


Sound, Economical 


However, a teaching program can be 
organized on a class and private lesson 
basis which will be educationally sound 
for the student, and economically feas- 
ible for the parents and the teacher. 
Consider a “Beginner’sClass.” A group 
of four is ideal. The average teacher 
will have from four to six beginners 
each season, usually at the six-to-eight- 
year age level. The teaching program 
is based on two class lessons per week 
for the first eight weeks, or longer if 
the teacher thinks it advisable, and is 
then changed to one private lesson of 


thirty minutes and one class lesson of 
sixty minutes per week. For the chil- 
dren falling into the one-lesson-per- 
week category, the class lesson would 
continue. Even one lesson per week 
will give ample time to present material 
covering ear training, keyboard, staff. 
technique, music reading, rote playing. 
note playing, performance, and some 
creative work, in addition to the prac- 
tice assignment. 

Because one of the reasons for this 
slant is the financial betterment of the 
music teacher, let us say, “Charge the 
same for the class lesson as for the 
private lesson.” I firmly believe that 
class lessons came into disrepute with 
parents and teachers aiike more be- 
cause of the cheapness of the fees than 
because of unsatisfactory results of 
some generally bad teaching. Remem- 
ber the reasoning, “If it costs a lot, 
it must be good.” Too many parents 
conclude that the teacher charging the 
highest fees must be the best teacher. 
The teacher charging ten dollars per 
month for two private lessons per week, 
and wishing to embark on a program 
similar to the submitted here, 
would simply keep the fee as it is, and 
substitute one class lesson for one pri- 
vate The increase 
would be relative to the number of stu- 
dents taught during the class hours. 

What will it profit the student? To 
begin with, it will take the lonesome- 
ness out of the piano lesson. I believe 
lonesomeness is the main reason for 
students quitting piano and going into 
band and orchestra. I think the 
breaking down of the isolation in the 
piano lesson would have a wholesome 
effect both for students studying piano, 
and for those who will study in the fu- 
ture. The class lesson would allow 
time for a wider application of educa- 
tional principles and a broader musi- 
cal training. The student would ad- 


one 


lesson. income 
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vance in self-confidence, dependability, 
good study habits, and good social 
behavior. 

This brings us to another slant, 
which we call “the listening audience.” 
The average piano student has no one 
to play to. The parents, if they are 
at home during the practice period, 
are too busy to listen to the learning 
pianist. Too often they do not want 
to listen to the practicing pianist. Play- 
ing to or for the teacher becomes so 
routine that very soon it poses no test 
or challenge for the student. Playing 
for one’s contemporaries requires the 
utmost in preparation and concentra- 
tion, and being able to take and profit 
by the criticism which results shows 
growth and progress. Listening to the 
playing of one’s contemporaries and 
commenting constructively on what 
has been heard develop and further 
musical understanding. As the student 
learns to discern rhythm, tone quality, 
interpretation, and all other elements 
of music in another’s playing. he is 
developing the power to criticize his 
own performance. Not oniy does he 
learn in the class to express himself 
through actually playing, but he is also 
developing the ability to listen intelli- 
gently—wherein lies the foundation of 
artistic performance. So, why not try 
a “Performance Class”? 

Perhaps you would like to devote 
half the class period to technique. 
Scales, chords, arpeggios. or Czerny. 
if the class is advanced sufficiently, 
may be used. Any of the many attrac- 
tive study books would be rewarding 
for lower grades. 

During the performance period each 
student presents a solo, after he has 
told something about the composer, 
type of music, and so on. The other 
students listen attentively, and then of- 
fer criticism. Young students do not 
have to belong to the outstanding tal- 
ent classification to respond to such 
a program. Of course the teacher must 
be alert. He must lay the ground- 
work. This done, the youngest stu- 
dent will be able in his own way to 
tell what the music meant to him, if 
its preparation and projection were 
adequate, and, after a little time, as he 
grows in musical understanding, he 
may be able to make suggestions to 
his colleagues which will be helpful 
and rewarding to the teacher preparing 
his students for public recital, as well 
as to the student who is afraid to play 
informally at home for friends. 


The “Repertoire Class” deserves our 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


EMBERS of MTNA will be delighted to learn of the 
appointment of Mr. S. Turner Jones as Editor of 
American Music Teacher, and Mrs. Jones as his assistant. 
This assures you of a splendid magazine and one which your 
Executive Committee believes will be worth the entire amount 


of your membership dues. 


Since presses are being held for this special announcement, 
I shall postpone biographical information about Mr. and Mrs. 


Jones until the September issue. 


next attention. Too many piano stu- 
dents have a very poor and limited 
acquaintance with the piano litera- 
ture. One season during my normal 
classes I asked each teacher how much 
material his average student would 
cover during the year. The answer 
was seven pieces. Many of these were 
compositions contained in the method 
book, and not extra or sheet music. 
This led to more research. I asked 
teachers to bring or send recital pro- 
grams. It was amazing to see the 
sameness of what was being presented. 
The results of my research were defi- 
nitely verified last season when I had 
the privilege of judging more than 
two hundred and sixty students dur- 
ing a three-week period for the Na- 
tional Guild. Day after day they came, 
offering almost without deviation the 
same musical fare. Bach did write sev- 
eral little minuets, all about the same 
grade as the No. 1 in G major, but it 
is always the No. 1 in G major which 
is played. The same may be said 
for the Clementi Sonatina in C major. 


Class Work 


Class work offers an ideal solution 
for this problem. In a class of four 
students sufficiently advanced to be- 
gin the study of Bach, each could 
study a different minuet. In this way 
each student would have a thorough 
knowledge of the minuet he studied 
and played to the class plus a hearing 
knowledge of the other three. The same 
may be said for the presenta- 
tion of any of the other little clas- 
sics: the sonatinas of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Clementi. Of course, 
the simple teaching pieces for the 
earliest beginner could be used, too. 


Roy UNbDERWooD 
President 


Here is an experience I had with 
a group of students in their first year 
of study. One of the students informed 
me at the beginning of the class that 
they had a surprise for me. It amount- 
ed to this: Each student had traded 
his piece with another member of the 
class. Each practiced this new piece 
entirely on his own and presented it 
to the class. I immediately suggested 
that each student trade again and see 
who would be the first to have all four 
pieces learned. In this work I never 
ventured to correct mistakes. I let the 
class do that. May I make another 
suggestion? Please allow and en- 
courage your students to do something 
for and by themselves. Students will 
never learn to apply the instruction 
you have given, and the knowledge 
they have gained, if they are not per- 
mitted to work on their own. The 
class lesson is ideal for the display of 
such effort. 

The “Sight Reading Class” 
boundless opportunities to 
good reading habits. Here again one 
half the class period could be devoted 
to technique, as was done in the Per- 
formance and Repertoire classes. The 
main reason for so few good sight 
readers is that the subject is slighted 
by nine out of ten teachers. They do 
not have the time for it in the half- 
hour lesson. Students beginning sight 
reading should have a clear mental 
concept of what the signs mean. They 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
notation, a good appreciation of 


( ffe rs 


develop 


rhythm, a good knowledge of the key- 
board and ability to play without look- 
ing, and a knowledge of keys learned 
through scale drill. Begin with some- 
thing very easy. Let each student play 
(Continued on page 19) 








General Objectives of Piano Study 
for the Average Piano Student 


by Frances Bolton Kortheuer 


Goals and objectives are necessary for pro- 


OTeSS. 
pre 


We must know where we 


are going, 


why, and how to get there. If we do know, 


we can be certain that our plans 


are sound. 


Some answers are suggested in this article. 


N considering the general objectives 

of piano study for the average stu- 
dent there are two of first importance: 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
meaning of music, and the trained skill 
or technique necessary for the perform- 
ance of first-rate musical literature. 
At the start of study, these two ob- 
jectives are dealt with separately: but 
as the student progresses they become 
welded together as the meaning and 
the means of a successful performance, 
the technique yielding itself to the in- 
spired understanding. 

Since technique is the means to the 
end, it shall have the first considera- 
tion. 

In the time preceding this extra- 
ordinary age in which we live, all 
famous teachers of piano had a defi- 
nite system of touch and technique 
which was given to the aspiring young 
pianists throughout the years of their 
study. Today, the idea seems to be 
that a technique can be acquired by 
the playing of studies and pieces: so, 
why spend time on scales and exer- 
cises ? 

To my mind, the intelligent analysis 
of technique, as such, and the deliber- 
ate development of its possibilities 
into skills, are the better way to equip 
the student for the enjoyment of the 
best musical literature. 

In considering the development of 
technique, there is a purely mechani- 
cal and a musical aspect of the sub- 
ject. The mechanical study begins 
with a working knowledge of the 


joints of the fingers, wrist, and elbow, 
and of how to individualize each one 
in action at will. This is far easier 
said than done. The control of this 
mechanism is then exploited in the 
legato and staccato styles, and the 
musical aspect of the study of tech- 
nique can begin in the playing of 
scales, chords, and arpeggios. As the 
scale is the foundation of both mel- 
ody and harmony, the student is ac- 
quiring an acquaintance with the ma- 
terials of which compositions are 
made: and when to this is added 
rhythm in all its varied aspects, the 
student is fitting himself for the quick 
conception of compositions within the 
degree of his technical advancement. 


First Technique 


The application of the technique to 
the music begins with the first simple 
folk melodies. The art of phrasing 
these simple melodies is easy of ac- 
complishment when using the appro- 
priate technique for that purpose. It 
is used in the same manner that the 
singer uses his breath in phrasing 
correctly. 

The general objectives of technical 
training embrace clarity of touch, tone 
color, velocity, brilliancy, lightness, 
and muscular endurance. It takes years 
to acquire, but offers a wonderful color 
palette for the use of the student in 
his interpretation of the works of the 
masters. 

This is a rapid, bird’s-eye view of 


the technical objectives, and | now 
move on into the more enticing topic 
of the sympathetic understanding of 
the meaning of music. I realize that 
in the discussion of this im- 
portant objective | may run counter to 
certain materialistic ideas prevailing 
today concerning realism in music, but 
it is with the best of intentions that I 
give you the results of my years of 
experience in thinking and analyzing 
this subject. 

Music has a message to convey to 
human beings: if it were not so, there 
would be no concerts, nor would there 
be any musical compositions. 

The appeal of the music is to our 
feelings and emotions. The feelings 
may arouse ideas in the minds of the 
listener, but the music itself can not 
convey ideas. Ideas are conveyed by 
words, but feelings can very much 
enhance the potency of words. Feeling 
is a highly important function of the 
human being. All the arts deal with 
the creation and expression of human 
feeling. The study of sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, and music should sensi- 
tize and refine feelings, although this 
is not always the case, especially today. 

In attempting to teach interpretation 
to the young student, so that he will 
have a sympathetic understanding of 
the meaning of the piece he is about 
to play, one must see that he becomes 
conscious of three things: rhythm, 
melody, and harmony. 

In front of him the student sees 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Music Teachers Nat'l Association, 


Music Educators Nat'l Conference 


i Neen are many points of contact 
between the two big organizations 
of people who are engaged in teaching 
music to our young people. Because 
the majority of members in MTNA are 
piano teachers, it is fitting and proper 
that we of the piano committee in 
MENC consider our relations with the 
studio teachers to determine the an- 
swers to two basic questions: (1) Are 
our educational and artistic goals ulti- 
mately the same? (2) Shall our rela- 
tions be based on competition or co- 
operation ? 

As we all know, the slogan of MENC 
is “Music for every child, every child 
for music.” The philosophy of school 
nusic is brought out by placing the 
‘mphasis upon the word every. This 
nusic education for the masses be- 
omes a goal, and determines to a large 
xtent the manner and methods of 
‘aching and limits to some extent the 
irtistic standards of achievement. It 
s natural, then, that piano training 
ntended for the masses be developed 
n classes in the schoolroom. It is 
lear, of course, that the brilliant piano 
tudent. or even the student who 
merges from the level of the class, 
ieeds additional attention, which may 
e effectively given by the private 
eacher in individual lessons. 

The MTNA has stated its organiza- 
ional objective in terms of the ad- 
ancement of music itself. It is con- 
erned ultimately with the composing 
f great music, with the artistic per- 
ormance of this music, with scholarly 
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by John Crowder 


Two major organizations of music teachers 


have great power and influence in the American 
g I 


music education 


structure. 


Should their 


relations be based upon competition or co- 


operation? 


research, and, finally, with the teach- 
ing and development of leaders in all 
these areas. All of us recognize that 
the training and development of lead- 
ers in these fields, and, in addition, of 
those in the field of public school 
music, may require procedures and 
techniques somewhat different from 
those used to instruct the masses in 
music for social usage and gains. Tra- 
ditionally, the MTNA has had as mem- 
bers the studio teacher, the college and 
conservatory teacher, the “master” 
teacher, the scholarly musicologist, the 
music librarian, and even composers 
who desire to share their compositions 
with this group of teachers, who are so 
largely responsible for the interpreta- 
tion and understanding of them. It 
is perhaps natural that teaching with 
the purpose of developing leaders and 
outstanding individuals should be done 
in very small groups, or with the in- 
dividual in private instruction. 


Highest Ideals 


While we recognize that both of 
these great organizations stand for the 
highest ideals in the complete develop- 
ment of music in America, and for the 
highest standards of teaching effective- 
ness at all levels, their philosophies, ob- 
jectives, and procedures are not the 
same. The MENC is dedicated to the 
largest possible enjoyment, under- 
standing, and use of music. Its stand- 
ards of performance, for both the in- 
dividual and the group, are the very 





highest consistent with this basic uni- 
versal appeal and use. The MTNA is 
dedicated to the advancement of mu- 
sical art itself and to the development 
of leaders in all fields. 

Now let us consider the final point: 
Should the relations of these two or- 
ganizations be based on cooperation 
or competition? The answer seems ob- 
vious. The masses need leaders and 
teachers, who in turn need the support 
and understanding of the masses. The 
school organizations will be finer if 
the talented students are advanced 
through private instruction in the 
studio, The individual student will be- 
come a stronger professional leader if 
he has participated in the school group 
music program and understands the 
musical tastes, interests, abilities, and 
even artistic limitations of those who 
are to follow in his leadership in later 
years. 

In the field of piano teaching, the 
cooperation of the class teacher and 
the studio teacher can be most bene- 
ficially brought about. Class piano in 
the grades can be effective in the de- 
velopment of reading, ensemble play- 
ing, and a natural attitude of sharing 
music. It creates an interest in music, 
and in the fun of making music. It 
offers the gifted an opportunity to 
emerge from the level of the average, 
and thus uncovers the student with 
leadership qualities. What a wonder- 
ful background the student then brings 
to the private music teacher! 
(Continued on page 19) 













PIANISTIC WRITING 


by Emil Danenberg 





To composers of piano music here is a sug- 


gested solution to one of their many prob- 


lems ...how to write 


music that will be 


eagerly received by present-day pianists and 


at the same time develop a 


pianistic style 


that will be truly personal and distinct. 


7 worth of a composition is right- 
fully based on its musical values. 
At times, other qualities 
might be considered. In this article, 
I shall attempt to bring up some points 
in reference to piano writing by late- 
eighteenth- and by nineteenth-century 
masters. The fact that the majority 
of those who contributed to the devel- 
opment of keyboard style were accom- 
pianists would 


however. 


plished _ professional 
lead us to assume that being a capable 
performer on the instrument is the 
first requisite for one wishing to be- 
come a_ successful writer of piano 
music. 

The problem of what to do with the 
left hand has always been one of chief 
concern to composers for the piano. 
With the disappearance of contra- 
puntal writing and the emergence of 
homophony, it was necessary to devise 
a style which would project the new 


harmonic approach. Definite _ left- 
hand patterns, such as the Alberti 
bass and other manifestations of 


broken chords and octaves, were gen- 
A fluid style was the 
result, as exemplified by the composi- 
tions of Haydn and Mozart. These 
masters’ piano works are still, for the 
majority of us, the most satisfying to 
play from the standpoint of pianistic 
fluency. 

The advent of Beethoven brought on 
a forceful and dramatic expression, 
and with it, the treatment of the left 
hand became more individualized, re- 
sulting in new complexities for the per- 


erally adopted. 


former. Further, the introduction of 
the hammer-clavier made possible a 
much wider range of sonorities. The 
Romanticists, especially the later ones. 
concentrated on enriching left-hand 
figurations as a means of exploiting 
their ever-increasing chromatic idiom. 
The use of wider stretches and leaps 
became more prevalent, thus heaping 
further complexities on the performer. 
The resulting thicker sonorities proved 
to be not altogether satisfactory from 
the standpoint of pianistic writing. 
Brahmsian figurations, to this day, are 
the subject of much criticism because 
of the frequent awkward hand _posi- 
tions and adjustments they invariably 
necessitate. The Romanticists are also 
credited with the ultimate development 
of piano virtuosity, with the major 
honors going to Liszt, in whose works 
the left hand, rather than the right. 
takes on the chief role of hammering 
the piano into submission. 


Range 


The piano, though many present-day 
composers seem unaware of it, is an 
instrument capable of producing great 
extremes of tonal gradations, and end- 
less varieties of color and shading. Its 
sound is distinctive through all levels 
of the dynamic range. The artist may 
stimulate the imagination so that the 
sounds emanating from the instrument 
will resemble, vaguely, those of a flute. 
cello, horn, trumpet, and so on. How- 


ever, it is not capable of projecting 





look- 


definite orchestral timbres. In 
ing back to the Classic and Romantic 
eras, we find that the piano composers 
always put forth their best keyboard 
style when they wrote within the limi- 
tations of the instrument, that is. when 
they conceived their works solely from 
the standpoint of the piano and were 
not thinking orchestrally in terms of 
sound or volume. 

Chopin, alone among the leading 
Romanticists, had a consistently satis- 
fying style of piano writing. This, 
needless to say, was due to his devo- 
tion to the instrument that was his 
chief medium of The 
sounds he imagined were unmistakably 
piano sounds, and, by and large, his 
works were pianistically designed in 
every respect. 

The German Romanticists of the late 
nineteenth century were 
concerned with pure pianistic thoughts 
and sounds. One finds, even in late 
Beethoven, numerous unorthodox ex- 
His “un- 
pianistic” passages, however. are far 
outweighed by the power of his mu- 
sical utterance and, in most cases, the 
unorthodoxy pointed up definite val- 
ues, 


expression. 


much less 


amples of piano writing. 


One example comes to mind. 
from the last movement of the C minor 
Sonata, opus 111. A peculiar use of 
spacing occurs during a segment of the 
transition leading into the last varia 
tion. Each hand plays a few single 
notes in contrary motion at a distance 
of more than five octaves apart. Will 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THE MUSICIAN'S MEMORY 


by Lilias MacKinnon 


Cybernetics ... kybernetes ... dormiphone 


... Musical memory... all of these have a 


part in this discussion by a teacher who has 


specialized in the field and helped develop 


the recall abilities of many who thought they 


had poor memories. 


ee for music is not, as many 
believe, a special kind of memory. 
It is instead a special use of memory. 
of the ensemble of memories upon 
which we rely, not only for the per- 
formance of music, but for the per- 
formance of every act of everyday 
life. Mysterious though memory is. 
it does appear to have certain definite 
laws of its own which may be under- 
stood by any pupil. Unfortunately, 
the way to find these laws is so obvi- 
ous that few pupils discover it. | 
shall call it “the way of experience.” 
If we consider our own experience 
concerning memory, in regard to both 
what we remember and what we for- 
get. we begin to discover, not what 
memory is, but how it behaves. 

I was led through experience to 
teach for several years the memorizing 
of music by means of correspondence 
lessons: so during that time | had the 
advantage of sharing the experience of 
hundreds of people all over the world. 
At first sight, musical experience seems 
to differ. and to a startling degree. A 
pupil writes to me: “I have quite often 
found myself at the end of a piece 
when I have scarcely begun it. How 
shali | deal with this?” Another pupil 
writes: “When I play a piece of music 
| sometimes play bits of perhaps seven 
other pieces before I get to the end of 
the first one. What is wrong?” 

In order to answer such questions. 
[ propose to approach our subject 
from a new and modern point of view, 
for this will give us the advantage like 
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that of going up in a plane for the first 
time: the familiar terrain will become 
more interesting, because seen from a 
Certain points, too, which 
we may have overlooked, will stand out 
with a new significance. 


new angle. 


So, instead 
of comparing the musical experience 
of different people, I suggest we follow 
the example of some eminent psycholo- 
gists by comparing the behaviour of 
human memory with that of certain 
machines. Here I must use a new 
word, so new, that I can not find it in 
the dictionary. That word is “cyber- 
netics,” which embraces the science 
of the fantastic machines now being 
constructed-—not only lightning calcu- 
lators of astronomical figures, but also 
gigantic memory machines for keeping 
Yet that is not all. Special 
machines are being constructed, which, 
it is hoped, will shed light on the work- 
ing of the human brain. Indeed, one 
of the latest machines is called the 
“Human Brain,” and I believe that 
even a brief comparison of the me- 
chanical memory with the musician’s 
may prove helpful, for it can remind 
us of certain mental laws, the violation 
of which leads to many tricks and ap- 
parent vagaries of memory, such as 
those described above. 


records. 


“Cybernetics” 


This new word, “cybernetics,” comes 
from the Greek kybernetes, meaning 
“steersman,” which through corrupted 
Latin has become our word “gov- 






In the case of the machine, 
the governing mind is a human mind, 
that of the so-called tape expert, whose 
task it is to feed the machine with the 
information to be registered for future 
use. 

Our human mind, on the contrary, 
is differently constituted, for it has the 
power to make records in more ways 
than one. Our records, it is true, can 
be made through a governing mind, 
our conscious mind, which can direct 
attention to what is to be learnt, hav- 
ing, like the tape expert, a choice in 
the matter. Apart from this manner 
of concentrated learning. when the 
light of attention is sharply focused, 
by either feeling or intense interest, 
the human memory possesses the extra- 
ordinary faculty of making records 
while the conscious mind is wandering, 
or while it is even entirely absent, as in 
sleep. This human capacity for mak- 
ing mental records without the super- 
vision of consciousness is one highly 


ernor.” 


useful to the advertiser, who exploits 
us by means of subconscious sug- 
gestion, from morning till night. Per- 
haps we shall be subjected to a new 
and even more hideous form of adver- 
tising. Have you seen the picture of 
the dormiphone? It is a machine which 
recites lessons and similar material to 
the sleeping student, who, too busy by 
day, too lazy perhaps, hopes to become 
intelligent by 
conscious bombardment at night. Per- 


means of this sub- 


sonally, | have no use for the dormi- 
(Continued on page 20) 


Education of the Piano Teacher 
by Rudolph Reuter 


The music teacher of today is living in a 


faster-moving 


world that is certainly be- 


coming more intelligent in all matters 


musical. Mr. Reuter makes some pertinent 


suggestions, especially to piano teachers, for 


self analvsis and development. 


7 HERE is a tendency to expect more 
and more in the way of a well- 
rounded music education from our 
teachers of the solo instruments and of 
Whether this is overstressed 
along certain theory or musicological 
lines is another subject. But teachers 
are also better equipped than ever be- 
fore. Music is progressing net only in 
quantity, but in the quality of teaching. 
Are we getting toward the goal of good 
and solid music teaching in all parts of 
the country? I would say, “Yes, but 
not with sufficient rapidity.” Also, in 
my opinion, there is an imbalance be- 
tween the quantity of students and 
their eagerness for achievement, and 
the equipment of teachers in general, 
though this may not apply in the large 
music centers, nor in those schools 
where deans of departments are mu- 
sically well equipped and choose their 
faculty members with care. 

At this time, then, the average music 
teacher needs a better education, and 
there is, happily, an abundance of op- 
portunity for obtaining it. If the 
teacher has the proper modesty about 
what he knows, coupled with ambition, 
he will not hesitate to set aside from 
his earnings the necessary amount for 
summer study, from which he may 
profit enormously. We must be frank 
to acknowledge that what was sufficient 
in musical education twenty years ago 
is not sufficient at this time. Formerly 
degrees, even at reputable institutions, 
were more easily obtained. The teach- 
er who is somewhat isolated in a 


voice. 


small community should realize the 
rise in standards, and should endeavor 
in every possible way to improve him- 
self from year to year through read- 
ing, through study of the later litera- 
ture, and through study of methods of 
technical improvement. Only fairly 
recently have better books on this last 
matter been published. 


Self Development 


The piano teacher ought to set aside 
a regular portion of his income for the 
purpose of attending concerts, when 
and where possible. He may live in a 
town too small for a concert course. 
but there are so many concerts given 
today in small communities that he is 
never far from at least three or four 
such events during each season. If 
one of these should be a recital by a 
good singer or good violinist, there is 
every reason why the pianist should 
attend. The influence of beautiful 
music in song or on a string instru- 
ment on the pianist’s mind and musical 
disposition is of incalculable benefit. 

Deterioration is the thing that every 
teacher in the small community must 
learn to dread. To a somewhat less 
dangerous degree, the teacher in the 
larger communities also has this to 
fear. His pupils will threaten to pull 
him down to their level. In the larger 
city the number of concerts will, to 
some extent, offset this. Each concert 
by a fine artist will give him that 
necessary boost back onto the higher 


level. But he needs mainly the strength 
of his will power, and the intelligent 
understanding that he is working at 
two levels: the lower one of his stu- 
dents, who must be handled at their 
level of understanding. and the higher 
one at which he must maintain himself 
in his own practicing and thinking. 

The teacher with a weak disposition 
may be a brilliant student while under 
the influence of his own teacher. but 
he may gradually slip into mediocrity 
when he starts upon his own career in 
a small school or as a private teacher 
in a small town. 

The good piano teacher must read 
good books: some poetry, interesting 
biographies of the great musicians, 
and, of course, some musicology. The 
pianist should know about the harpsi- 
chord and the clavichord, the instru- 
ments which Bach, our greatest mu- 
sician, used in his composing. He 
should know a good deal about theory: 
harmony, counterpoint, and form. If 
he has not been made to learn about 
these as a student, it is always possible 
to do so afterward. The intelligent 
teacher can do a great deal to catch up 
on the things he may have missed in 
his own studies. He can devote a por- 
tion of the lessons he gives to theory, 
which will be an excellent thing for 
the student, «. | it will enable him, 
with a minimum of time for prepara- 
tion, to learn or brush up, along with 
his student. 

There are available today so-called 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Mex shortcomings of schools of 
music in institutions of higher ed- 
ucation are due to circumstances be- 
yond their control. However, there 
can be no excuse for shortcomings in 
proper advising. Constructive inter- 
est on the part of the administration 
and faculty in the future of students 
after graduation is the most valuable 
offering any school can make, and one 
which can not be catalogued. 

Let me discuss a hypothetical case 
of a very talented, intelligent violin 
student. His name is John Blank. 
John, being both talented and intelli- 
vent, is naturally interested in many 
subjects besides music, and probably 
has marked aptitude for some of them. 
His problem of choosing a major ob- 
jective and the method of attaining it 
ias been highly complicated by contra- 
lictory advice from his family, his 
chool friends, and, possibly, his violin 
eacher, 

However, by now he has decided to 
tudy music in college, with violin as a 
najor. John has been very outstand- 
ng in high school music circles, and 
is family and teacher are naturally 
roud of him. The chances are that 
iis ego has been built up pretty high 

-perhaps higher than his accomplish- 
rents warrant. When he goes to col- 
ege, he will go with little or no con- 
eption of the practical conditions of 
naking a living by violin playing after 
raduation. He has never thought of 
ny particular musical path except that 
| will, of course, be one leading to con- 
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Constructive Counselling 
by Rex Underwood 


One of the responsibilities of the college and 


university music department is that of keep- 


ing in touch with its 


graduates and their 


work. Wise counselling of tomorrow’s teach- 


ers must begin during 


training. 


certizing of some sort. If he is for- 
tunate, he will choose the right schoo!, 
and will be wisely guided in his work 
according to his personality, ability, 
character, and financial status. His 
new violin teacher will be not only his 
artistic mentor, but a sympathetic ad- 
visor and friend, interested in helping 
him musically, personally, and in his 
general attitude toward life. He will 
carefully gauge John’s performing po- 
tentialities, diplomatically handle the 
delicate problem of disillusioning him 
in the matter of a concert career, and 


eventually guide him into channels 


best suited to his abilities. At this 
point we shall leave our young violinist 
in good shape to become a successful, 
useful, and happy musician in the field 
best suited to his talent and ability. 


Big Job 


Good advising takes time, profes- 
sional familiarity with the subject in- 
volved, and understanding to the point 
of intuition of the advisee’s character- 
istics, personal problems, background 
of family life, and preparation for ad- 
vanced study. This is a big job. In 
my opinion the only person qualified 
for the intelligent advising I have in 
mind is the teacher of the applied 
music subject which is the student’s 
major interest. Many otherwise excel- 
lent teachers begrudge the time and 
trouble it takes to know a student thor- 
oughly enough to advise him well. 
When too many teachers in an institu- 


their undergraduate 


tion are this way, it becomes a mill, 
no matter how distinguished the fac- 
ulty may be professionally, with the 
result that this indifference is reflected 
in the attitude and accomplishment of 
the students. 

On the other hand, some warmth, 
personal interest, and human under- 
standing tend to bring out a response 
of enthusiasm and a desire to accom- 
plish. We have all witnessed the not 
uncommon phenomenon of an excep- 
tionally gifted student slowing up, or 
coming to a full stop in progress, for 
some unfathomable reason. Likewise, 
we have seen the unexpected upsurge 
of an apparent mediocrity. The type 
of advising I have in mind should be 
flexible enough to deal with these 
changing horizons. 

Good advising should be done with 
imagination enough to recognize the 
presence or possible presence of special 
talents. Occasionally a student comes 
along who combines exceptional abil- 
ity with an infectious enthusiasm and 
energy. He should rate a little extra 
attention because he may develop into 
the type of teacher who can go into a 
sleepy little city and in a short time 
have it buzzing with excitement about 
a civic orchestra, chamber music or- 
ganizations, violin study, and the like. 
Many towns have experienced an 
amazing growth through the inspira- 
tional leadership of such a man, and 
on his departure have just as suddenly 
become musical “ghost towns.” There 

(Continued on page 23) 











HENDEZVOUS 


JUST seventy-five years from the date of its founding 
1876, Music Teachers National Association will hok 
first regional convention, that of its Western Division, 
Portland, Ore.. Aug. 15-18. While the attendance at th 
meeting will be made up mostly of music teachers from t| 
states of Arizona, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Ca 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming it is expect 
that the top-flight quality of the program and the vacati 
enticements of the Pacific Northwest will attract registran 
from many distant states. 

Those who attend the Portland meeting will take part 
a program that will be of truly national stature in its se yy 
content, and interest. It is well balanced in its blend 
general sessions for all music teachers and sectional nee 
ings devoted to discussion and demonstration of specia 
ized content and techniques. An advance copy of t 
program is at hand, eighteen pages of typewritten matte; 
It is impossible to reproduce any substantial part of 
here but some perspectives and highlights can be in 
cated, 


Student Participation 


This is a convention for music teachers so what can 
more important in it than the students taught by the 
teachers? The general and sectional sessions at Portlai 
will be interlaced with an extensive series of “Student |; 
terludes.” brief recitals of students, singly and in group 
\ wonderful opportunity for any teacher to hear a cros 
section of the products of private and institutional studi 
and to evaluate his own efforts and results in compariso: 
Incidentally, the programs of music to be performed 
these interludes are surprisingly fresh in content and off 


strong evidence that the repertory of the “applied musi 


studio is more up to date than is generally supposed. 
fact, the entire program of four days is most generous 
its offerings of the works of contemporary composers ai 
gets off to a fast start on Tuesday evening with a pr 
convention concert of three-B chamber music fare (Bu 
tok, Britten, and Bloch) plus Martinu. What’s more 1! 
first music heard after breakfast the next morning will! 
by Milhaud, Riegger, and some more Martinu. It’s int 
esting to note, too, the amount of new music in the pr 
grams offered by the soloists throughout the week. 


Professional Development 


As MTNA swings into a new pace of development wil 
its first Divisional Convention it is imperative that the p 
icies and plans of the national and regional organizatiol 
be outlined and discussed. On hand to lead these di 
cussions pertaining to organizational growth will be \ 
tional President Roy Underwood, Western Division Pres 
dent John Crowder, and Barrett Stout, National Vi 
President in charge of State and Divisional Organizatio 
Those who hear the presentations of these three mer 
get a clear picture of the plans for action ahead. 

A recent MTNA program innovation will be continu 
in Portland—the Junior Piano Forum. In the past, pia! 
sessions dealt largely with the more scholarly aspects 
advanced piano literature and teaching . . . with little 
practical value to the teacher with a clientele of youngstet 


+ . 

Seen in and around Portland: (1) Oregon 
countryside, (2) Portland and Mount Hood, 
(3) Mount Hood Ski Run, (4) Columbia River 


scene. 
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dt-en agers. The Junior Forum which was established 





the Washington meeting is scheduled for several sessions 
Purtland and assures piano teachers of assistance in 
ir daily teaching situations. 


eir 
Specialized General Sessions 
In order to encourage audience participation in the dis- 
ssion of problems of instruction and repertory a series 
aneral sessions will be held with piano, voice, and 
rings as principal themes. With a minimum of “speak- 
* talk, groups of consultants will lead open discussions 
rtaining to these three fields. 
Sectional meetings on piano, voice, strings, contempo- 
ry music. audio-visual instruction, library resources. 
ate organizations, organ and choral music, school music, 
busicology. and theory are scheduled throughout the four- 
ay program under the direction of eminent leaders in 
e various fields and list a large array of first-flight 


blent. 


Professional Guidance 


\ll too often the professional outlook for the student is 
ot even mentioned in the meetings of music teachers. It 
a subject which is not altogether cheerful in many of its 
spects. On Friday one session will consider “Profes- 
jonal Possibilities in Music.” The employment of talent 
: radio, movies, and concert halls will be discussed by a 
ries of speakers, as will the possibilities of the career of 
ie music teacher. Frank and forthright talk could well 
evelop this segment into one of the most important parts 
f MTNA programs. There is no subject of greater im- 
ortance to both teachers and students . . . nor one that 
as had less honest and, intelligent discussion. This is the 
ind of stuff that can make MTNA truly valuable to the 
ntire professional field. 


Not All Work 


\t the close of the Portland meeting the teacher who 
as conscientiously attended as many meetings as possible 
ill have gained a stimulating experience in the hearing 
bf goed music well performed, new perspectives on the 
lace of music in the daily life of our people, new tech- 
biques and materials for the studio and classroom, and a 


Tededication to the professional purposes of the organiza- 


10n. 

\ll of that and MORE! The “more” is the opportunity 
or }leasant companionship and association with people 
ho wre people as well as teachers. MTNA does not in- 
ite |» this meeting any teacher who does not expect to 
njo) himself. Anyone who doesn’t get a lot of fun out 


pf th: trip to Portland and the wonderful country that sur- 
oun's it simply shouldn’t be teaching! 





For hotel reservations address: 


Mrs. Henry G. Strom 
2227 N. E. 79th Avenue 
Portland 13, Ore. 








> 
Program personalities: (1) Jacques Gershkovitch, 


(2) Front: Amy Welch, Bernice Simmons (rear) John 
rowder, Ora Bess Seeburger, (3) Roy Underwood, 
(4) Raymond Kendall, (5) John Crowder, (6) Dixie 
ost, (7) Barrett Stout, (8) Arthur Loesser. 














































































by Wallace Marshall 


Do music teachers understand the implica- 


tions 
their 


have 


of the Social Security Act as related to 
own professional careers >? Those who 


given the matter little or no thought 


may be brought up rather sharply by the 


facts presented here. 


pone to the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act the self- 
employed private teacher becomes a 
compulsory member. It would there- 
fore seem wise to examine these newly 
revised provisions. 

According to the booklet titled “47 
Questions and Answers.” monthly re- 
tirement benefits are payable at age 
65 if the worker is fully insured and 
meets the retirement test. When the 
worker qualifies for retirement bene 
fits, supplementary benefits are also 
payable to dependent children under 
age 18 and to a dependent wife. Some 
monthly survivor's benefits are pay- 
able at death if the worker was fully 
insured: others are payable if he was 
either fully or currently insured: one 
is payable only if the worker was both 
fully and currently insured. A lump- 
sum death payment may be made if 
the worker died either fully or cur- 
rently insured, even though monthly 
benefits are also payable. No insur- 
ance payments are made until a claim 
has been filed at the nearest Social Se- 
curity Administration Field Office and 
until the worker’s or survivor's or de- 
pendent’s eligibility has been verified. 

Beneficiaries aged 75 and over may 
receive benefits of the amount of their 
earnings, but those between the ages of 
65 and 75 receive none if net income 
from covered employment exceeds fifty 
dollars per month. Income received 
from capital investments, securities, 
annuities, rentals from real estate, or 
pensions does not affect the insured’s 
eligibility, because such income is not 
derived from covered employment. 

For the self-employed, the revised 
social security tax schedule, applicable 
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only to net annual income between 
$400.00 and the first $3,600.00, is as 
follows: 


1951-53 214% 
1954-59 3% 
1960-64 334% 
1965-69 414% 
1970 and after 174% 


Presuming that the real value of the 
dollar remains at current levels indefi- 
nitely, it is obvious that few can afford 
not to be gainfully employed (earning 
in excess of $50.00 per month on a net 
basis) unless, after having reached 
age 65, they still receive income from 
the eligibility exempt sources enum- 
erated above. Presuming further that 
the average self-supporting teacher has 
not earned a sizable net annual income 
which would insure a commendable re- 
turn from social security, and if he 
has little or no income from the afore- 
mentioned tax-exempt sources, it will 
be necessary for that teacher to exer- 
cise considerable ingenuity to manage 
financially if he is or chooses to be an 
eligible recipient of social security 
benefits. At the same time, through- 
out his working years he is now re- 
quired by law to be a tax contributor, 
even if he never qualifies to receive the 
intended benefits. 


Inequities 


The principles underlying the social 
security program are thoroughly com- 
mendable, but it is felt that the present 
provisions display patent inequities 
and unpremeditated discrimination. 
The tax as now imposed may well be 
considered, for many, an outright but 






The Music Teacher and Social Security 


compulsory contribution to the govern- 
ment. No one can dispute the fact 
that increased taxes cannot be avoided, 
but why impose them under the guise 
of social security? It is further con- 
ceded that an equitable tax structure 
is an extremely difficult problem to re- 
solve. If inequities exist, further ef- 
forts should be made to rectify them. 
If the present social security provisions 
satisfy a small contingent of our mem- 
bership, then it would be appropriate 
for participation to be made available 
on an_ individual, non-compulsory 
basis, not compulsory for all. 

Our immediate suggestion is that 
you write your congressman in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Working from intel- 
lectually-conceived blueprints. _ legis- 
lators are oftentimes guided by theo- 
retical principles, and, unless constitu- 
ents involved are consulted or repre- 
sented during the deliberations, the 
human factors may elude considera- 
tion. At this writing we do not know 
whether or not an officer of our na- 
tional organization represented its con- 
stituents at the committee hearings, It 
is self-evident that a lobbyist must be 
vigilantly on the alert to safeguard the 
best interests of those whom he is paid 
to represent. 

So that you may become fully fa- 
miliar with the social security pro- 
visions, only the gist of which are pre- 
sented here, do not fail to obtain a 
copy of “47 Questions and Answers” 
from your nearest Social Security Ad- 
ministration Field Office. 


(Reprinted from the Evergreen State 
Clarion, the official organ of the Washing- 
ton State Music Teachers’ Association, Vol- 
ume II, Number 7, April, 1951). 
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y | Contemporary Music for the Teacher 
by Ellis Kohs 








[’ preparing a list of contemporary 
instrumental music useful to the 
teacher it was inevitable that certain 
irends and tendencies should come to 
uy attention. Without pretending to 
have made a detailed and _ scholarly 
study of the subject, let me pass these 
impressions on to you for whatever 
they may be worth, 

Perhaps the most striking trend is 
the turning away from atonality and 
violent dissonance. Now that we have 
almost completely emancipated our- 
selves from nineteenth-century _ ro- 
manticism, we can allow ourselves an 
indulgence in eu- 
phony without being regarded as old- 
fashioned and as hanging on to moth- 
ers apron strings. It is notable that 
the chief source of new music for 
teaching purposes is the piano litera- 
ture. Although there is some new 
first-rate music for other solo instru- 
ments, it is much smaller in quantity. 
here is no dearth of third-rate music 
for any medium. 

The white-key style, so popular be- 
tween World Wars I and II, is being 
eplaced by a system which admits the 
quality of the black keys and does not 
eschew the once frowned-upon key sig- 
atures. Two quite advanced piano 

matas, one by Talma and the other 
'y Dello Joio, use key signatures con- 
istently. 

Folk song and popular music con- 
nue to attract serious composers, such 
s Copland, Cowell, Foss, and Harris. 
"he so-called international style of 

~travinsky, Piston, Chavez, and others, 
‘lourishes by its side. The consistently 
‘hromatic, atonal school does not give 
-igns of as widespread growth as it has 


occasional sweet 
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Mr. Kohs has spent much time and effort in 


the preparation of 
works 
idiom 


value. 


a list of contemporary 
which well represent the present day 
and still are of practical pedagogical 


Note at the end of the article his 


offer to share this list. 


enjoyed in the past. It has added 
comparatively little to the literature of 
simple teaching pieces. 

There is a growing literature of 
specifically 
Witness the two-voice inventions of 
Virgil Thomson and Lukas Foss, Dia- 
mond’s “Album for the Young.” Hin- 
demith’s “Ludus Tonalis” and _ the 
“Eight Pieces in the First Position” for 
string quartet. 

All in all, contemporary music is 


planned teaching pieces. 


trying to come out of its self-imposed 
solitary confinement. It is making a 
definite bid for public approval and ac- 
ceptance. It wants to be enjoyed. It 
is trying to woo the ear more and to 
shock it less. 


Questions 


If it were possible to have a question 
and answer period, many readers 
might ask questions such as the follow- 
ing, which I shall try to answer in 
turn: (1) How can we use difficult 
modern music to teach piano to chil- 
dren? (2) Do you think beginners will 
practice and enjoy playing dissonant 
music they do not understand? (3) 
What material has been published that 
compares in quality and quantity with 
the traditional teaching pieces of the 
past? (4) How can one judge the 
merits of new music as music, and as 
an educational tool? 

It seems to me that these are im- 
portant questions, and | shall try to 
answer them as best I can. 

Before I tackle them, however, I 
should like to state briefly a cardinal 
principle in my own thinking about 
music and the world of which we seem 
to be a part. I believe very strongly 


that it is the responsibility of the edu- 
cator to prepare his students for life 
in today’s changing world. It is nec- 
essary to face today’s problems in the 
light of yesterday’s wisdom that we 
may be prepared to meet the future. 
You will all readily agree that this is a 
reasonable enough premise in the 
study of the social sciences, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry. But when this 
philosophy is applied to music educa- 
tion there are heard the familiar wails 
and groans that modern music is unin- 
telligible and useless, or the whole idea 
is simply ignored, or it is regarded as 
a dangerous and unwise alternative to 
the safe, sane, and comforting repeti- 
tion of time-worn patterns and pro- 
cedures. 

If we are to be responsible citizens, 
and as educators we are that, we must 
carry out our charge to help the rising 
generation to understand the world, 
confused as it may be, to understand 
both what and why it is, that order, 
sense, and beauty may be brought back 
to a disillusioned humanity. 

The first half of the present century 
is completed. Whether or not we like 
the music it has produced, today’s 
youth must know it and must carry on 
the tireless search for new avenues of 
expression, new techniques of perform- 
ance and composition. 

To return, now, tc our four ques- 
tions. The first, “How can we use 
difficult modern music to teach piano 
to children?” reveals one of the more 
prevalent misconceptions about con- 
temporary music. The term “mod- 
ern,” which is usually put in the same 


(Continued on page 23) 





WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


by Bernard Regter 


‘The coordination of private music study with 


the school music program is still a trouble- 


some problem in many communities. 


Mr. 


Regier calls for more and better objective 


thinking on the part of all teachers concerned. 


y= referring to released time 
and credit for music 
study in high schools, association mem- 
bers frequently inquire about the pros- 
pects of fully realizing a workable co- 
ordination of private music study with 
the public school programs. Before 
attempting to predict what may hap- 
pen in the future, let us see where we 


outside 


have been. 

There was a time when private mu- 
had an door to 
many public schools. 


sic teachers open 
Those were the 
days when the public schools em- 
ployed no special music teachers as 
part of their regular staffs. Gradu- 
ally the part-time private teacher was 
supplanted by the full-time music edu- 
cator. Emphasis on 
led to the organization of large bands, 
With an eye 
to general education, educators have 
come to believe that this musical train- 
ing en masse is adequate for all. It 
fulfills the democratic maxim of op- 
portunity for all without accentuating 
individual differences. In order to 
assure the band and orchestra of first- 
chair players and the chorus of solo- 
ists capable of taking incidental solos, 
the needed individual instruction is 
often given by the music educator him- 
self. In some schools the music teach- 
er is permitted to teach privately on 
school time. and to use school facili- 
ties in carrying on this instruction for 
private gain. This supplementation of 
the music teacher’s salary, without dip- 
ping further into the public tax treas- 
ury. appeals to certain boards of edu- 
cation and administrators, especially 
with the present demand for higher 


mass education 


choirs, and orchestras. 


salaries. 
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In the past, the curriculum offerings 
in the public schools were meager. 
With the growth of the progressive 
education movement, the functions of 
have manifoldly broadened 
and multiplied. The complaint is no 
longer that the pupils are given a 
sparse diet of educational opportuni- 
ties, but rather that the multiplicity 
of educational. cultural, 
civic, and social training offered is 


schools 


vocational, 


bewildering to pupils, teachers, and ad- 
The principal is 
concerned with educational practices 
that require a skill in administration 
far beyond that needed in the days of 
the three R’s. Anything that will fur- 
ther tend to complicate and add to his 
administrative duties will likely be 
shunned by the beleaguered principal. 
When groups or individuals outside 
school request time and recognition 
for their specific fields of teaching, he 
is naturally wary of a further over- 
crowding of the schedule. The neces- 
sity of discriminating among a number 
of areas of private teaching, all of 
which are equally important to their 
proponents, creates problems that the 
harassed administrator is inclined to 
solve by denying privileges to all. 


ministrators alike. 


Changes 


Not too many years ago, students 
in the secondary schools had little op- 
portunity of earning preparatory mu- 
sic credits in high school. With the 
granting of credit for music activities 
and courses, students now readily ac- 
cumulate the maximum total allowed 
towards graduation. Since band, or- 


chestra, and chorus are repeated 


courses, the student frequently earns 
more music credits than he can pos- 
sibly use for entrance to a college or 
university. 

These evolutions in school proce- 
dures and policies have definitely af- 
fected the position of the private mu- 
sic teachers in relation to the public 
Apparently the private mu- 
sic teacher, in many instances, has 
become expendable. However, in spite 
of the changes that have taken place 
during the last twenty-five years, there 
are encouraging that 
well for the private music teacher in 
the future. 

At present the emphasis on mass 
education per se has run its course. 
A stress on quality rather than mere 
quantity is in the offing. The cry is 
for leaders in civic, political, economic, 
religious, and other fields. Educators 
in our American democracy are be- 
ginning to realize that, in addition tu 
giving every child an equal educational 
opportunity, they must recognize chil- 
dren of exceptional qualities, and train 
them to fulfill their capacities to the 
utmost. So far the public schools 
have laid stress on developing con- 
sumers of music, but, unless more con- 
sideration is given to the development 
of creators and producers of music, the 
consumers will find themselves without 
anything worth while to consume. The 
private teacher has a place in this 
program of the future, for he alone 
can give that personalized instruction 
and careful supervision that will help 
the individual student to develop the 
ultimate facility in the use of his tal- 
ents. 


schools. 


signs augur 


The time is here when ethical prac- 
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tices of teaching must pe agreed on 
by school and studio teachers. Boards 
of education, administrators, and mu- 
sic teachers should all make this their 
The public music 
teacher need not be denied the right to 
give individual lessons, if he has the 
time, energy, and ability to do so. 
However, he should not be given un- 
fair advantages by being permitted to 
use public facilities to teach for pri- 
vate gain. Nor should he be permitted 
to use his position to attract pupils. 
His fees should be on a par with the 
prevailing fees among teachers in the 
community. Underbidding because he 
is also a salaried person should be 
severely frowned upon. If these sim- 
ple rules of ethical conduct were fol- 
lowed, it would do much to establish 
a feeling of rapport between the private 
and the public music teachers. 
Progressive and capable administra- 
tors are more and more recognizing 
individual differences in pupils. Not 
only are there differences among in- 
dividuals, but, also, there are distinc- 
tive differences within each individual. 
Each student must be treated as an 
entity who can not be forced into a 
rigid pattern of curriculum, course of 


concern. school 


loading musc 
The 
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study, or grade promotion. With this 
recognition will come greater flexibil- 
ity in each student’s program, and 
qualified special teachers will be reed- 
ed to meet his needs. 

Entrance requirements to colleges 
and universities are not so closely 
prescribed as before. Higher institu- 
tions of learning are more interested 
in the total personality of the student 
—his aptitudes, preferences, and social 
adjustments—than in his having ac- 
cumulated a body of specific facts and 
skills. Of course, there is still an in- 
sistence on a general core of solids that 
will give the student the mechanics and 
techniques of study and research to 
aid him in attaining further growth. 
However, outside of this general core, 
freedom in planning the student’s pro- 
gram while in a preparatory school is 
possible. 

The question as to whether students 
are to be permitted to earn credit to- 
ward high school graduation for study 
with an outside studio teacher should 
depend on the individual student and 
on his individual circumstances. Ad- 
vance planning with the student, his 
parents, the principal, the counselor, 
and even the registrar and department 


head of the college or university where 
he plans to pursue further study, is 
one of the necessary procedures. Studio 
music teachers, individually and col- 
lectively, their 
should make certain that they are 
properly qualified and certified to give 
this specialized training. Too often in 
the past, requests for instruction privi- 
leges have led to embarrassment be- 
cause of this lack. There are many 
well-trained music teachers in our 
ranks today who devote full time to 
private teaching. It is impossible for 
them to earn a respectable living when 
all their teaching has to be done be- 
fore and after school hours and on Sat- 
urdays. Some have even had to give 
up the Biblical day of rest to accom- 
modate their pupils. School officials 
who are enlightened will recognize 
these teachers as professional people of 


through association. 


a high order who deserve better work- 
ing hours than janitors. 

If this discussion will help to create 
greater musical respect and understand- 
ing between school heads and studio 
teachers, and will encourage more ob- 
jective thinking in the solution of the 
problems set forth, it will have accom- 
plished its purpose. 


achools have chosen 
Grinnell] Piano 


® for its exce'lent tone 


© for its amazing durability 


© for its firm, responsive action 


Grinnell Brothers "own make" pianos have been “put to the test" in over 
3000 leading schools, colleges and public institutions! Many of the pianos 
sold to the University of Michigan in 1908 are still in use after years of 
student use in practice studios. In over 70 years of association with America's 
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methods of manufacture, until the Grinnell Piano now includes features usu- 
ally found only in higher-priced pianos. The Grinnell Piano offers the maxi- 


mum of piano value! 


Write for full details to— 


INSTITUTIONAL PIANO SALES AGENCY 


Agents for Grinnell Pianos 
1515 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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himself want certain kinds of sounds 
so hard, and is so insistent on get- 
ting them, that other people can not 
help but be impressed with the force 
of his assertion in good projection. 
Every speed, every least accent and 
rhythm, every tiny shading, melodic 
salience and climax, every pause, and 
every pedaling, all must show the 
evidence of convinced purpose, of in- 
tense direct feeling, of premeditation. 
Mere vehemence, of course, will not 
do, although vehemence, in its proper 
place. is also a valuable component 
of projection. Most persons are in- 
capable of craving anything so much, 
in such detail, and so instantaneously, 
as a good performer craves the precise 
sounds that he strives to bring forth. 
His concentration of intent can be 
arresting, almost awe-inspiring to 
ordinary people. It is his aggressive 
determination in regard to every last 
bit of his music that puts it across, 
assuming always that the hearers have 
the minds to take it. Clearly, some 
kinds of music are more difficult to 
project than others. Compositions full 
of sharp contrasts of theme and 
rhythm, those requiring delicate shad- 
ing and positive climaxes, are easier 
to deliver than those whose great virtue 
lies in their unitary logic, such as the 
fugues of Bach, or in a certain emo- 
tional neutrality, such as some modern 
music. 


Projective Disposition 


An effective performer must have the 
projective disposition to begin with. 
He must be a person who is not only 
not seared by an audience, but who 
feels stimulated and expanded by one, 
a person who loves to assert himself 
toward others, who enjoys being con- 
spicuous. Introverts, or shy people, 
are unfit temperamentally to be pub- 
lic performers, no matter how good 
musicians they may be. The same is 
true of those who were effectually 
persuaded early in life that well-bred 
people do not show off. 

The good projector, as we have said, 
puts an invincible determination into 
the sound values he produces. Yet he 
can do that only if he gives them his 
fullest. undivided concentration. That 
means that he must have assimilated 
the actual sequence of notes of his mu- 
sic so thoroughly that their reproduc- 


tion has become nearly reflex. If he 
has to try to remember what his next 
line is, he will not deliver it with 
proper conviction; it will be tainted 
with preoccupation or with anxiety. 
It is frequently possible to memorize 
a composition adequately in the quiet 
of one’s room, only to find that the 
assimilation has not become _ suf- 
ficiently automatic for public projec- 
tion. Only people who can memorize 
and fluently reproduce vast quantities 
of note sequences, practically without 
seeming to think about them, are fit 
to become public performers. 

But the very fluency, the very reflex 
quality of memorization may become 
a pitfall in itself. Some fine players 
have memorized their notes so well, 
and have played them so often that 
they themselves no longer hear them 
properly as they go by. They can not 
dwell on them enough to project them. 
Inattention to the notes carries over 
into inattention to their delivery. The 
out reeled off, whisked 
away, disregarded and meaningless, 
however accurate. 

Stage fright is a well-known enemy 
of good projection. It comes from 
inexperience in public, and from lack 
of confidence, which is often based 
on a guilty feeling of not having 
worked hard or thought hard enough. 
It may also come from an anticipatory 
overemphasis upon the performance in 
question. Teachers and mentors may 
give the event an exaggerated im- 
portance no human being could face 
without trembling. With players who 
have the true projective temperament, 
and who have learned their music 
properly, stage fright does not extend 
beyond the earlier part of any given 
performance. The player's conscious- 
ness of past success, and his growing 
familiarity with the feel of being on a 
platform, combine to abate his stage 
fright to a controllable minimum. 

One more hindrance to good projec- 
tion, surmountable by the performer. 
lies in certain entirely nonmusical as- 
pects of his behavior. He may in- 
jure the proper transmission of his 
music to the listeners by untoward 
facial expressions, gait. or gestures. 
All feelings are contagious, and the 
audience will tend to feel the way the 
performer looks. If he seems uncom- 
fortable. anxious, or unfriendly, the 
listeners will have to share his misery. 
They will dislike him and his music 
for it. German audiences, and possibly 
Russian ones, may admire a performer 
who wears an expression of tense, dedi- 


tones come 


cated solemnity. That may help them 
to be serious about what they are hear- 
ing. But American people do not 
much appreciate this attitude. An 
amiable, confident suggestion of a 
smile puts them in the mood they like 
best to be in. It is true that Rach- 
maninov could contrive to make the 
lugubrious arrogance with which he 
approached the piano seem attractive 
to many people, but he was an out- 
standing exception. 


Clothing 


Trifling items of a_ performer’s 
clothing may have a distracting effect 
on the musically less pure-minded 
listeners, that is to say the majority. 
I was once admonished by an experi- 
enced manager always to be sure to 
allow a bit of white cuff to show be- 
yond the edge of my sleeves, because 
some low-thinking person might other- 
wise let his mind roam away from my 
phrases to wondering whether I was 
wearing a real shirt or only a dickie. 
A young friend of mine, hearing me in 
a concert, confessed to me that he 
could not enjoy my last group because 
he was too fascinated by the end of 
the handkerchief which I had imper- 
fectly stuffed into my trouser pocket. 

In the case of a woman player, the 
wearing of attractive clothes, provided 
they are not too flamboyant or too 
décolleté, certainly improves her mu- 
sic. First of all, it raises her personal 
morale so that she actually performs 
better: secondly, it establishes a gen- 
eral prejudice in her favor, especially 
among the feminine portion of the 
audience, a prejudice which can not 
help but pleasantly tint the opinion 
about her tones. 

As we have said, a musical per- 
formance is an incalculable psychical 
complex into which the performer can 
thrust only one or two decisive fac- 
Yet, if it is a success, he gets 
all the credit. If it is a failure, he 
takes all the blame. He must deal with 
unseen powers. So, if he is wise, be- 
fore every concert he will pray. 


tors. 
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through eight measures. Do not let 
him stop until he has come to the end, 
when he will discuss and analyze his 
mistakes, whether in notes, fingering, 
xr rhythm, after which he will receive 
a score. He will be asked to con- 
inue the sight reading of music in this 
grade each day until the next lesson, 
keeping the daily score. He must be 
idmonished, however, not to practice 
iny one piece, but to read new ma- 
terial each time. At the next class 
meeting each student will read music of 
the same grade level as before, and 
if the advancement or improvement is 
sufficient. new material somewhat more 
dificult will be given him. For this 
discipline, it is suggested the teacher 
have a sizable library of easy material 
which students may borrow from time 
to time: this to include books and 
sheet music. 

The study of seasonal music, en- 
semble, and keyboard harmony are all 
worth-while and rewarding projects 
for the class lesson. Classes in mem- 
orization are a must for students 
backward in memory work. Helping 
lessons for those students who have 
missed lessons because of protracted 
illness. or for those who have come 
into the studio from other teachers 
and who need extra work to enable 
them to attend a class satisfactory to 
them and the teacher, are all note- 
worthy projects for the alert teacher. 

Piano study trains the ear, the 
hands. the brain. It demands con- 
centration and coordination. Young 
people with a background of training 
ifforded by these class lesson sugges- 
lions, augmented by the private les- 
on, wherein the student will have the 
individed attention of the teacher in 
vorking out various problems of in- 
erpretation that are individual and 
ersonal. are bound to undertake any 
iroblem in later life with better under- 
tanding. greater assurance, and a 
nore kindly attitude. 


* 


KORTHEUER 
(Continued from page 6) 
he printed notes. He knows that these 
iotes represent certain keys on the 
iano to be played; he knows that 
ome of the notes are held a longer 
ime than others; but the piece is a 
lead thing to him. He has no interest 
n it. To the composer it was a com- 
‘lete and lovely thing; it is now the 
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student’s problem to resuscitate those 
notes, ensoul them, and make them live 
again as once they did in the compos- 
er’s mind. 

The first of the three elements of 
music necessary to him for the ac- 
complishment of his task is rhythm. 
Rhythm is the motion of the tones, the 
life-spirit of the music, and when that 
is revealed to him, and he compre- 
hends form as the accents give it shape, 
he has penetrated partially into the 
mystery of the meaning of his piece, 
for he has felt the pulse beat of the 
rhythm. 

In his technical work he has learned 
about scales, and has played them. 
These tones of the scale here become 
the melody or tune in his piece, and, 
in different arrangements, enlivened 
by the rhythmic elements, they group 
the measures into phrases and periods, 
in the same way that a sentence is 
constructed and made up of words. 
The student feels the phrases rhyth- 
mically. He will be able to feel 
tones melodically when he under- 
stands their relationship to one an- 
other. He learns that there are active 
tones and inactive tones: and he feels 
the urge to progress in the active 
tones, and the urge to rest in the in- 
active tones. 

When there is added to this the 
understanding of the harmonies and 
their relationship to the melody tones. 
the qualities of activity and rest are 
greatly enhanced by active and inactive 
chords. 

The means of expression for the in- 
terpreter of music are few. They are: 
change in dynamics, loud and soft: 
change in tempo, fast and.slow: and 
tone color, which has to do with touch. 
That is all; but the varieties and sub- 
tleties within these means are infinite. 

Understanding the rhythmic, melod- 
ic, and harmonic characteristics of 
his piece, and possessing an adequate 
technique for playing it, the student 
is now in a position to recreate the 
mood of the composition as he feels 
it. When he is successful, he is able 
to transfer that mood to his audience, 
whether he is a beginner, a middle- 
grade, or an advanced student. 

Music is a mysterious thing. It 
comes from the intangible world, and 
possesses the power to enthrall us and 
carry us with it into that intangible 
world. Its approach is _ sensory, 
through sound. This sensory approach 
holds our interest and is attractive 
especially when produced by a skilled 





technician, but these sounds and jug- 
glings with tones are only the raiment, 
the garb, in which music manifests it- 
self to us. The meaning is not there 
unless the interpreter has found it, 
and can give it to the listener. 

Feeling is one of the most important 
functions of the human mind. It pre- 
cedes the functions of desiring and 
thinking. 

Life is more or less an unknown 
quantity. It is always the unexpected 
that is happening. We learn to feel 
our way into difficult situations; we 
feel our way when new individuals 
come into our lives: we feel our way 
in business, in politics, in religion, for 
the amount of our certain knowledge 
is very limited. As the field of our 
experience increases, we learn to recog- 
nize and trust our feelings as new sit- 
uations arise. 

When cone argues with a friend and 
he disagrees, he does not say, “I know 
that you are wrong.” He says, “I do 
not feel as you do in this matter.” 

Now, if music and art can and do 
refine the feelings of the human being, 
we can understand why they are so 
important in their culture of a nation. 

So. in conclusion: For the average 
student as well as for the talented stu- 
dent of piano the development of an 
efficient technique together with the 
ability to give a meaningful interpre 
tation of such compositions as are 
studied should be the objectives of 
student and teacher. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


In closing. I should like to cite ex- 
amples of top organizational leader- 
ship in both MTNA and MENC, where 
individuals have served both groups 
with distinction, and have shown 
through this service a complete under- 
standing of what each stands for. Rus- 
sell Morgan has served as national 
president of both organizations, and 
Luther Richman, who recently was na- 
tional president of MENC, is now na- 
tional vice-president of MTNA. There 
are literally hundreds of people at 
lower levels who are serving and who 
have faith in the objectives of both 
But the ultimate goal of 
both organizations is the finest work- 


groups. 


ing relations of these organizations at 
the community level. These relations 
may be made friendly through under- 
standing, respect, and cooperation. 
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Apel makes an excellent point in dif- 
ferentiating between the auditory 
senses and the musical ear in judging 
examples of this type. Of the two. 
the latter must definitely hold prece- 
dence since it involves the use of men- 
Without a doubt. there 
are many of us whose auditory senses 
are far from satisfied by the sound of 
this passage. It would seem thin and 
empty. This makes little difference to 
our musical ear, which, on the other 
hand, cannot but feel the great tension 
brought about by the two widely sepa- 
rated lines moving in opposite direc- 
tions. Not all cases of weak key- 
board style can be successfully sub- 
jected to such a test. In most in- 
stances, a poorly constructed passage 
in terms of sound and style remains so, 
regardless of any seemingly valid de- 
fense. The works of Schumann con- 
tain many a passage in which the per- 
former can find little satisfaction in 
practicing. One particularly exasper- 
ating type of writing by Schumann 
takes the form of a single rhythmic 
idea, or motive, repeated endlessly, 
employing bad skips in both hands 
(for example, the first movement of 
the F-sharp minor Sonata, and also 
the second movement of the C major 
Fantasie, opus 17). 


tal powers. 


Odd Rhythms 


The subject of exasperating pas- 
sages, from the performer's viewpoint. 
brings to mind at least two by Bee- 
thoven, both involving odd rhythms. It 
is almost impossible to coordinate the 
two hands in order to play these pas- 
sages at the tempo required by the 
The first of these occurs 
at the coda of the last movement of the 
Sonata in E, opus 14, number 1. The 
left hand employs a simple triplet 
eighth-note broken-chord figure. The 
right, however, states the main theme 


composer. 


in quarter-note syncopes, beginning on 
the second eighth, The other example. 
from the last movement of the Sonata 
in C, opus 79, involves a four-against- 
three rhythm, in fast tempo, with the 
first eighth note of the triplet figure in 
the right hand omitted. Confronted 
with these and similar problems, the 
performer should have every valid 
reason to curse the creators of these 
diabolic inventions, and we can only 
hope that the composers of today show 
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more consideration for those who put 
in hours of labor of love on their cre- 


ations. 

One can not minimize the contribu- 
tions of Liszt to the field of modern 
pianism. One can, however, condone 
the attitude of bravura for bravura’s 
sake which prevails over the bulk of 
his musical output. The bombastic 
style developed by him was, no doubt. 
the result of a misconception that the 
piano should be capable of producing 
a volume of sound equaling that of a 
full orchestra. Still another Lisztian 
idiosyncrasy to be deplored was the 
larding up of a melodic line with the 
greatest possible number of notes, in 
the form of complex scale lines or 
chromatic figurations. The artificial- 
ity of this type of writing is obvious, 
and its only appeal is to those merely 
in search of virtuosity. Isaac Albeniz, 
the late-nineteenth-century Spaniard, 
was particularly fond of employing 
this style of writing. Time and again 
in his suite “Iberia” melodies and 
basic ideas are lost in a maze of notes, 
resulting in a chaos of sound foreign 
to his idiom. 


No Guarantee 


It should be evident, then, that sheer 
abundance of notes is no guarantee of 
a good piano style. On the other 
hand, a parsimonious use of notes in 
any work of major proportions would, 


undoubtedly, inhibit most pianists, 
who are, as a lot, exhibitionists at 
heart. They would feel thwarted un- 


less given some opportunity to cut 
loose in the course of a piece. 

It might be worth noting that the 
important late-Romantic piano com- 
posers of France, such as Saint-Saéns, 
Chabrier, Fauré, evolved 
styles of writing. Their works are al- 
ways pianistically satisfying to play. 


and glib 


with passage work always lying well 
for the hands, and with none of the 
awkward type of Brahmsian adjust- 
ments to contend with. It is a pity, 
then, that the musical value of most of 
their works, excepting Fauré’s cham- 
ber works, are of dubious quality. 
The composer, in the process of de- 
veloping his own keyboard style, must 
be cognizant of the best features in the 
work of all recognized masters, must 
assimilate them thoroughly, and must 
be dependent on his musical ear and 
his awareness of the potentialities of 
the instrument in adapting them to his 
own particular idiom. Unfortunately, 
the percussive quality of the piano has 








been the main factor exploited by too 
many our time. The 


genius of such men as Bartok has 


composers of 


proved in recent years that there can 
still be new and exciting sounds to be 
gotten out of the piano. Possibly 
newer sounds and sonorities are wait- 
ing to be dredged out of the depths of 
the instrument. It is to be hoped that 
our composers, in their future writings, 
will exploit all facets of the piano with 


skill and imagination. 
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MACKINNON 
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phone. Like Sir Thomas Browne, “I 
thank God for my good sleeps.” I al- 
lude to this machine because it proves 
that the human mind, in contrast to 
the cybernetic machine, has two ways 
of receiving impressions. 

In my mental picture gallery I find 
an interesting experience. I can see 
myself as a student at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, and I bring to my pro- 
fessor a melody I have composed and 
harmonized. “A very fine melody,” 
my professor. “Is it really 
I answer in all 


says 
yours?” “Of course.” 
innocence. Years afterwards, during 
a Dvorak symphony which seemed un- 
familiar, | became aware that Dvorak 
was using my tune, note for note. As 
Dvorak died in 1904 I was forced to 
the sad conclusion that I had stolen 
that tune quite subconsciously. I be- 
lieved it to be my own, because | had 
learnt it without thinking. 

In my years of correspondence 
teaching the most frequent question 
asked me was this: “When am I to be- 
gin memorizing?” There was only one 
answer: “All practice is memorizing.” 
When we practice we learn either the 
right things or the wrong things. This 
is something that every pupil can un- 
derstand. 

Before going on to a few practical 
examples, | want to make another com- 
parison between the working of the 
machine and that of human memory 
In the case of the machine, the record 
need not be permanent. It can_ be 
erased by the simple expedient of im 
pressing a different record on top 0 
the previous one. Not so in the case 
of human beings. According to ou 
mental constitution, every record is in 
delible. Here I believe all psycholo 
gists will agree. 


First impressions being indelible. 
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we teachers should ask ourselves a very 
important question: “How do our pu- 
jils learn a new piece?” It is our duty 
is teachers to find out. As no one can 
snow by instinct how to practice, | 
iave found out that a very common 
srocedure is this: to learn the notes 
nore or less mechanically, and often 
neorrectly; then as an afterthought to 
mut in the expression. So I had to 
ead my pupils to reverse the pro- 
edure. We began by thinking about 
he music, the meaning and the expres- 
ion of it, adding the background and 
he details bit by bit. For instance, 
onsider the slow movement of Bee- 
hoven’s Pathetique Sonata. !nstead 
if the pupil’s trying to read all the 
arts at first sight, with probable mis- 
ikes, he should start with the melody 
nly, perhaps with melody and bass. 
‘le should go through the whole piece 
it first sight in this way, picking out 
nly the main musical ideas. At a 
iter lesson he can then add the back- 
sround and the details. 

What are some of the advantages of 
this way of learning? First, the work 
s simplified, so simplified that what is 
learnt can be learnt correctly. Sec- 
ondly, the pupil learns to think mu- 
sically, that is, not of single notes, but 
of groups of notes, the phrases. 

There are other good ways of prac- 
licing, of course, but I adopted this 
particular way of starting a new piece. 
because I found that it worked. A 
piece recorded correctly and musically 
loes not go wrong. 


Phrasing 


Let us return to that word “phras- 
ug.’ Do the printed marks always 
lenote the musical progressions? 
‘iano music, at any rate, is often so 
adly phrased on paper that every 
upil must learn to think for himself. 
therwise, the grouping of the notes 
1ay be musical nonsense, a frequent 
ause of so-called memory failure. 

Bar lines, too, can be a cause of 
iuch confusion. A pupil once brought 
» me the first movement of Bee- 
hoven’s Sonata, opus 27, number 1. 
aying it was the only sonata she did 
ot like. It was obvious why she did 
ot like it. She played it according 
o the bar lines, which are misplaced. 
\s soon as she stressed the music 
ightly, she exclaimed, “Now I like 
i!” 1 touch on the important ques- 
ion of stressing; for if one plays 
gainst the rhythm, it is very difficult 
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to remember what one plays. It does 
not feel right. 

Another advantage of the simplified 
practice | have described is this: the 
pupil, comparing portions of the piece 
at first sight, discovers those passages 
that are alike, yet unlike. These are 
the turning points which can be dan- 
gerous if discovered the night before 
a concert. 

I do not know if the cybernetic tape 
expert ever makes a mistake, but the 
machines evidently do, some actually 
flashing lights when anything goes 
wrong with their 
times,” I read, “they behave just like 
a man who worries over a lost purse 


insides. “Some- 


and goes over the ground again and 
again for no apparent reason.” As 
music teachers, have we never heard 
that kind of practice? Unfortunately it 
merely accentuates the mistakes. It is 
always the quality of the repetition 
that matters, not the quantity. 


Too Tight? 


Let us say that what the cybernetic 
expert would call the “writing beam” 

attention—has made all the impres- 
musically; that 
sufficient repetition has taken place to 
make the human mechanism work. If 
memory 


sions correctly and 


records are indelible, why 
should the well-trained musician ever 
come to grief? 

I think William James put his finger 
on the matter when he said that a 
bicycle chain can be so tight that the 
wheels will not go round. It was 
Saint-Saéns, the French pianist, who 
said that he could play from memory 
only by thinking of nothing. Experi- 
enced performers will know what he 
meant. 

Reading about the cybernetic ma- 
chines, I find that their working is 
compared sometimes to that of the 
human brain, sometimes to that of the 
human mind. Is there no difference? 
Experience suggests that, during fluent 
musical performance, a 
mind somewhere in the background 
takes over control of operations. This 
mind—let us cali it kybernetes, the 
steersman—unlike the conscious part- 
ner, is capable of carrying out simul- 
taneously acts of the greatest complex- 
ity and speed. The cybernetic machine 
can take an impression in 


> ine 
foverning 


twenty 


millionths of a second, and return it as 
fast. Who has measured the speed 
and complexity of a dream? 

If we wish to make better use of 





memory, we should avoid giving in- 
structions in practice hours that could 
cause confusion behind the mental 
Finally, and this requires prac- 
tice, we must allow the psychic “steers- 


scene, 


man,” our cybernetic mind, to carry 
out the complicated task in its own 
mysterious way. 





How High 
Are Your Standards? 


Do all your pupils play 
Bach by their 2nd or 3rd 


year? 
Do your pupils know 
scales and cadence 
chords? 


Do your pupils play early 
classic, late classic, ro- 
mantic and modern styles 
and understand these 
terms? 


Do you promote sigh 
reading, ear-training, 
composition, transposi- 
tion, arpeggios? 


Do your pupils memorize 
their recital pieces? 


Are you willing to have an 
out-of-town adjudicator 
check your pupils on ac- 
curacy, tone, technic, 
rhythm, dynamics, etc.? 


Do you consider ethical 
business methods essen- 
tial? 


Then, you are invited to join 


National Guild 
of Piano Teachers 


Ir] Allison, M.A., Mus.D. 
Founder-President 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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refresher courses of summer study. 
Sometimes these are available during 
the winter teaching season. If the one 
who conducts these courses is well 
equipped, much progress can be made 
by those attending them. Often such 
courses are held in sufficient proximity 
to many small towns that attendance 
does not involve great expense. Care 
must be taken that advice given in such 
courses does not concentrate too much 
on propaganda for certain publica- 
tions. Teaching methods, how to 
practice, interpretation, with a reason- 
able amount of advice concerning new 
music, are the things which ought to 
be stressed. 

If there are local organizations of 
piano teachers in communities which 
lie close to one another, it should make 
possible the banding together of re- 
sources, financial and otherwise, which 
would enable such groups to invite a 
pedagogue of long experience to their 
neighborhood _ to refresher 
course, 


give a 


Influence 


Nothing will help the local piano 
teacher more than to have him feel that 
he is an influence on his community. 
If he has been diligent. and if he has 
made the most of his talents. he will 
be consulted when others have plans 
for musical development. When larger 
organizations, not necessarily musical 
ones, develop plans for the bringing of 
an artist, the establishment of a scheme 
for contests for young people, a locai 
choral group or a local orchestra, the 
music teacher is the one who should 
be in a position to advise them. If 
booking organizations present optional 
plans for a concert series, the local 
teacher should be able to say to his 
fellow that a 


gested series looks good, that another 


townsmen certain sug- 
looks bad; or that this singer. despite 
his name, is an artist who clowns too 
much, or that this pianist, despite his 
name, plays programs of small and 
trite trifles. By his 
greatly help the cause of music. Much 


advice he can 


of the dissatisfaction with local con- 
cert courses, and in some cases their 


abolition after a period of many years. 


were caused by the absence of good 
local take 
The local teacher can 


advice on whom to and 
whom to reject. 


also be useful in financial advice, and 
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can say that an artist has been over- 
valued in a booking quotation by as 
much as 100 per cent, or that another 
artist is a bargain at the price quoted. 

Some music teachers are overedu- 
cated along lines of applied psychology 
and know too little about technique 
This is often the 


communities 


and interpretation. 
activities or in 
The “personality” 


case in 

that are young. 

puts over something which is often 

We are the friends of the 

teacher. the good teacher, and we do 
to] 


mediocre. 


not want to suggest an abrupt manner 
toward a student who may be some- 
what of a problem, so that that student 
may be lost to him. There is hardly 
ever a hopeless case. musically, but 
there are many cases which can and 
should be turned 
equipped assistant until the teacher 
himself is able to handle such a person. 


over to a_well- 


Psychology is very good in its place. 
until such time that it can be slowly 
eliminated and real learning and ad- 
vice can take its place, step by step. 
Some teachers get into the psycholog- 
ical rut. The student. no matter what 
the quality of his work. is jazzed up 
into a feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction, sometimes for years: and 
then comes a denouement when. asked 
to perform. he finds his technique in- 
adequate. his memory undeveloped. 
and his whole musical accomplishment 
suddenly revealed as lacking nearly 
everything. Many teachers. stressing 
psychology. find themselves losing out 
after a few Often musically 
talented, their with this 


clever toy has not alone prevented mu- 


years, 


obsessit mn 


sical progress but has caused a loss of 
much of the musicianship possessed at 
the outset. 

There is the teacher with the habit 
of overstressing the theory side of 
At least we for him 
that he is usually a good musician, al- 
though his qualifications as a piano 
teacher may be below what is neces- 
sary. 


music. can say 


Warning 


\ distinct warning must be given to 
those who, without knowing it, gradu- 
ally “catalogue” mind, 
that is. the arithmetically-minded or 
the college-lecturer type. This 
finds great satisfaction in knowing on 
what date the Chopin Fantasy was first 


deve lop the 


type 


performed, when Beethoven moved 
from one house to another. the time 
pianist So-and-So forgot how to begin 


his concerto, the edition which prints 


the low B-flat in a certain Bach piece, 
and the one which confines itself to the 
high B-flat, the price of the complete 
Mozart sonatas in edition as 
against a lower price in another, and 
This teacher crowds out of his 


one 


so on. 
working mind the more necessary in- 
formation about methods of practicing. 
the real tunes and harmonies and their 
interpretation of the great works, the 
musical differences between one com- 
position and another. That which is 
art within him dwindles. 

The successful teacher should urge 
his students to attend all possible re- 
citals, even though they are not good. 
There is a great deal in having a stu- 
dent ascertain how not to do a thing. 
Here the good teacher’s advice can be 
of great help. In addition, attendance 
at a poor concert often gives the listen- 
er his only chance to hear a specific 
I have often urged my 
students to attend which | 
knew would not be good, given either 
hy other students or by well-known 
artists, so that they would hear, in 
more or less finished manner, some- 


composition, 
concerts 


thing they were studying or would 
study later. or even something that 
was important without any plans for 


their studying it. 


Student Aid 

The local teacher can do a great deal 
toward aiding students financially, by 
helping to make more widespread the 
cheaper or student rate for concert 
tickets. In this, somehow. the larger 
music centers are less developed than 
the smaller communities. The teacher 
can well exert considerable influence 
if. for instance, he can say to the local 
manager or music organization, “I 
have twenty students whom I want to 
have attend your series. I suggest a 
half-rate ticket for them. If you can 
not do this, it may be possible for only 
five or six of them to pay the full rate. 
Won't you think this over?” 

To sum up: The education of the 
piano teacher means a great deal more 
than the catalogue knowledge of scores 
or hundreds of pieces and their ap- 
proximate order of difficulty. It means 
many things. It means: the continu- 
ous educating of himself throughou! 
his career; the avoidance of mediocrity 
brought about by the influence of his 
own students; the recognition of con- 
stant progress in music making: th 
attendance at concerts when possible: 
the increase of knowledge of a the 
oretic and musicological kind; the at- 
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ndance at courses calculated to give 
ispiration; the developing of his in- 
uence on his community in things 
wusical: the recognition of the limits 
ithin which psychology should be 
pplied; the avoidance of drifting into 
abits of enumerating and anecdoting. 
nd of going into too great theoretic 
etail. Furthermore, the teacher must 
evelop a keen sense of understanding 
s to the actual worth of the thousands 
f compositions which he is asked by 
1e many publishing houses to buy and 
se. He must understand the value 
f the recently so popular “Urtexts,” 
r reprints of compositions as the 
iasters. such as Beethoven, Mozart, 
nd others, actually gave them to their 
rst printers. Only then can we grad- 
ally get rid of the extremely bad edi- 
tions which have pestered us for three 
quarters of a century. 
The outlook for the good and con- 
ientious teacher is excellent, but the 
vutlook for the one who drifts along 
on momentum acquired twenty years 
vo, doing the same thing year after 
The whole world 
is becoming musically smarter. If the 
inferior teacher has laid aside his little 
fortune and can take life easy in his 
ld age. he need not worry. Some- 
how, only a small portion of musicians 
scem to have financial talent. The con- 
clusion, then, must be: Stay in the 
refront continue to 
vurself, 


\ear. is not so good, 


and improve 


+ 


UNDERWOOD 


(Continued from page 11) 


that musical 
boom towns” or “ghost towns” result 
irom the advent or departure of power- 
lal. qualified leaders, 
\ highly successful music educator 
ld me that any man with the right 
ixture of ability, enthusiasm, show- 
anship. and leadership can go into 
iy town and in an incredibly short 
me turn a high 
hool into one dominated by orches- 
a. | know a medium-sized city in 
regon which is literally swarming 
ith hundreds of violin, viola, 
llo students in the public schools as 
e result of the evangelical enthusiasm 
| a fine violinist who has all of the 
regoing qualities. 
The ideal teacher, comparable to the 
ie who guided John Blank so wisely, 
also realistically aware of the actual 
mditions a young violinist must face 


undeniable evidence 


band-dominated 


and 
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after graduation. He knows that there 
are no longer opportunities in the field 
of commercial playing, except through 
great good luck. He knows about the 
opportunities in the field of symphonic 
playing, and the necessary preparation 
for such work. He knows about the 
requirements for combined teaching 
and playing jobs in colleges: of schol- 
knows 
public 


arships and fellowships. He 
about — the 
school music, and the variety, interest, 
and professional security it offers. Of 


opportunities — in 


course he knows that there is no pos- 
sible future 
violinist in the concert field. 


for the college-trained 


Practical Background 


With this practical background, he 
is in a position to give intelligent ad- 
First of all, he must be careful 
not to prejudice his students against 


vice. 


any legitimate type of teaching. be- 
cause more than 90 per cent of them 
are ultimately going to be teachers. 
It is healthful for them to have other 
ideas: nevertheless. they are going to 
be teachers, and any snobbery in that 
regard will make things hard for them 
later on. Take for example, the case 
of a gifted student player who has 
apparent qualification for an 
eventual college job, but is absolutely 
without 
period of study necessary for advanced 
It would be safe to advise 
him to go into public school music 


every 


money to finance the long 


degrees. 


as a means to an end, because there are 
actually no required subjects in a good 
public school course that are not bene- 
ficial, regardless of the eventual mu- 
sical goal. If this student has a pre- 
conceived prejudice against this type 
of teaching, he will be unhappy and 
probably unsuccessful, instead of re- 
garding it as a valuable experience in 
which he can learn a great deal that 
will be helpful when his ultimate goal 
is reached. 

In view of the tremendous role per- 
sonality plays in professional success 
of any kind, but especially in music, 
where the personal element is such an 
important factor, it does not seem too 
farfetched to regard personal develop- 
ment as a subject for constructive ad- 
vising, at least to a limited extent. In 
the normal course of events, there is 
always a_ marked 
initiative and the general 
qualities of the average student be- 


improvement — in 
personal 


tween the freshman and senior years. 
Some extra emphasis on these qualities 


might not be amiss. I do not advo- 


cate a charm school, but there are 
many things, such as a disagreeable 
speaking voice and other unpleasant 
characteristics too numerous to men- 
tion, that can be helped by friendly ad- 
How this can be done, and by 
whom, I have no idea. 


vice. 


The most difficult advisory problems 
are the colorless, “difficult” students 
who have taken up music on a trial 
basis without conviction, particular tal- 
ent, intelligence, or enthusiasm. Of 
this group, those who do not drop out 
become the problem children of any 
It is hard to know 
what advice to give them. Occasionally 
some in this category improve miracu- 
lously years after graduation, probably 


school of music. 


through experience, environment, or 
responsibility. After having been over- 


shadowed in college by more brilliant 
players, a different environment de- 
velops unsuspected initiative and abil- 


ity. even ageressiveness and positive 
personality. Perhaps something more 


could be done for such youngsters 
This is 


one of the problems which may never 


while they are still in school. 


be solved. 

In closing, it seems to me_ that 
schools of music have little to worry 
about if they can possibly give more 
time and attention to constructive, real- 
istic advising and personnel work. A 
student well prepared musically, well 
adjusted spiritually, with a pleasing 
personality and a sane, intelligent atti- 
tude toward life and his chosen pro- 
fession. can hardly fail to become a 
powerful influence for good in what- 
ever branch he chooses in the field of 
music. 


e 


KOHS 
(Continued from page 15) 


“un- 
is almost 
invariably associated with the idea of 
technical difficulty. Now, the entire 
course of music history might be 


package as the terms “noise,” 


melodious.” and “tiresome,” 
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traced in the gradual evolution of per- 
formance techniques. Just as yester- 
day’s battleship is supplanted by a 
deadlier weapon of destruction today. 
and an even more deadly one tomor- 
row, so the instrumental technique of 
one century is surpassed by that of the 
following one. Our symphony orches- 
tras can play with ease passages in 
Beethoven symphonies that required 
long practice and rehearsal in his day. 
Along with the rising level of top vir- 
tuosity, and the increase in music for 
spectators rather than for home per- 
formance. there has been a falling off 
in the relative amount of good music 
within the range of the competent ama- 
teur and the student musician. 

However. not all contemporary 
music is difficult. Many works are no 
more difficult than the average Bee- 
thoven sonata. There are two types of 
difficulty to be encountered in contem- 
porary music: one is the purely tech- 
nical, having to do with velocity. com- 
plexity of texture, leaps, and so on. 
The other pertains to matters of style 
and idiom, involving the use of acci- 
dentals, unexpected and unusual scale 
forms, atonality, and the like. These 
two types of difficulty should not be 
confused. A student should advance 
in both areas. Most teachers are con- 
cerned with technical progress alone. 
and ignore their responsibility to in- 
troduce concepts of general musician- 
ship that will make stylistic qualities of 
all periods, including our own, mean- 
ingful and relevant. 


Useful Purpose 


There is much contemporary music 
which will serve a useful purpose in 
introducing the beginning student to 
the freer use of the dissonance that is 
a characteristic of our time. It devolves 
upon the conscientious teacher to find 
and materials. To ignore 
our contemporaries is to betray them 
and our students, also. 


use such 


The second question, “Do you think 
beginners will practice and enjoy play- 
ing dissonant music they do not under- 
stand?” is confessedly a double-bar- 
reled We all that 
habits of practice in children vary 
greatly, and that interest is a vital fac- 
tor in a meaningful activity. The 
teacher can help to supply food for the 
child’s natural curiosity by providing 
him with something within his grasp 
over which he can puzzle and ponder 
a bit. It must be an attractive little 
parcel, but it need not be exactly like 


question. know 
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all the rest. 

Children are notoriously tolerant of 
all sorts of sounds. some of them un- 
adult While the 
child is learning to discriminate be- 
meaningful 
sounds, he should be exposed to the 


pleasant to ears. 


tween and meaningless 
qualities and characteristics of con- 
temporary Otherwise he will 
he a stranger in his own time, a for- 
eigner in his own country. 

I submit that it is the adult and not 
The 


child does not understand consonance 


music. 


the child that rejects dissonance. 


and dissonance and responds intui- 
tively to both. A well-balanced diet of 
meat and roughage is recommended 
for young and old alike. 

The answer to my third question, 
“What material has been published 
that compares in quality and quantity 
with the traditional teaching pieces of 
the past?” is contained, in part, in the 
list of instrumental music which I have 
compiled. 

Not all the traditional material is of 
high qrvality. teachers, I am 
sorry to say, use the materials they do, 
not because they are the best. but be- 
cause they were brought up on them. 


Some 


and they can find their way around in 
them easily. It is then not necessary 
to strain themselves by the exercise of 
judgment of material. [ am 
heartily in favor of retaining the best 
of the past. but only on the basis of 
personal evaluation and the recommen- 
A value 
must be 
based on a reasonably complete study 
of all the pertinent data, and few teach- 
ers take the time or the trouble to make 
such a study. 

Not all recent publications are good. 
[ am not plugging the American, the 
twentieth century, the new because it 
is American, twentieth century, or new. 
There is more useless and trivial ma- 
terial than first-rate, now as before. Let 
us not bow in ignorant and blind faith 
before inherited idols. or before the 
glittering golden calf of false or pre- 
tentious modernity. Let 
sincere, the true, and the beautiful, no 
matter in what garb or dress it may 
appear. 


new 


dation of highest authority. 
judgment to have validity 


us seek the 


All of which leads me directly to my 
final question, “How can one judge the 
merits of new music as music, and as 
an educational tool?” 1 am sure there 
are no convenient measuring rods or 
slide rules to determine musical value, 
and yet all of us almost constantly do 
make such judgments. They are bound 
to be largely personal. and they reflect 


our previous training and experience, 
or the lack of them. 

It seems to me important to try to 
distinguish between the remark, “I like 
it.” and the judgment, “It is good.” 
If it is possible to distinguish between 
the two at all, then one should try to 
bring them into coincidence. 


Educational Value 


The educational value of a musical 
work is perhaps easier to discover. One 
might look for melodic charm or in- 
tensity, sincerity of expression, subtle- 
ty of nuance and phrasing, clarity and 
originality of form and design, the 
good taste and imagination of the har- 


monies, the discreet use of contra- 
puntal means, reference to ecclesiastic 
modes or other scale forms, evidence 
of some important aspect of music 
history or theory, and so on. These 
would be a few of the touchstones by 
which to measure educational value. 

In searching for new music, then, 
one should know who are the crafts- 
men, who are the most highly regarded 
specialists in musical composition, and 
on as broad a stylistic base as possible. 
While such composers will not neces- 
sarily provide the last word, yet fa- 
miliarity with their works should re- 
sult in a cultured and nurtured intui- 
tion, one capable of rendering reliable 
and competent service. 

If this article has aroused your in- 
terest and curiosity to explore this new 
and expanding frontier, I shall con- 
sider my small efforts well rewarded. 
A friendly and sympathetic relation- 
ship between our composers and our 
young people today can mean a much 
needed and desired reduction in the 
gap between the composer and the pub- 
lic of tomorrow. 


Editor's note: The author of this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Ellis B. Kohs, has drawn up 
a ten-page selected list of instrumental 
music by contemporary American 
composers, suitable for teaching, with 
and We have ex- 
amined this list carefully, and we be- 
lieve that every teacher active tcday 
would appreciate having a copy of his 
Copies are available, until the 
supply is exhausted, from Professor 
Ellis B. Kohs, Conservatory of Music. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. However, if the supply is ex- 
hausted before the demand is filled. 
and if the demand is large enough, this 
list can be reprinted in a future issue 
of American Music Teacher. 
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From the Editor 

A few years ago a teacher of com- 
position in one of the large American 
universities gave his students a plan 
for getting ahead in the world. Stated 
simply, this plan consists of the setting 
up of goals to be reached. As each 
goal is attained the individual starts 
working toward the next one. It all 
sounds easy and simple. 

We know that many teachers have 
put this plan into practice with great 
success in their own private living, and 
in their teaching. They have set up 
goals for themselves and for their stu- 
dents. They find themselves getting 
ahead, and their students find them- 
selves advancing along the various 
musical highways. Undoubtedly, it is 
a workable plan. 

Thinking about this teacher and his 
plan, we wondered if a similar plan 
could be blueprinted for this new 
periodical AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. We have decided that a 
plan that works for so many people 
certainly should work when applied 
to the publishing of a music magazine. 
Consequently, we have set up goals 
that we hope to attain. These goals 
constitute the “policy” of AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER. 

The primary goal consists of pub- 
lishing articles that are in agreement 
with the object of the parent organiza- 
tion, the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation. Thus. we shall endeavor, 
through our publishing program, to 
contribute to the advancement of musi- 
cal knowledge and education in the 
United States. Knowing to what we 
are dedicated will assist all of us in 
understanding the direction this peri- 
odical is taking. 

As long as we are trying to advance 
musical knowledge we shall include 
articles of a research or musicological 
nature. These articles are contribu- 
tions to musical knowledge, and, as 
such, are useful to all teachers. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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